Written for You! 


The message on this page is 
written for you. Please read it 
carefully. Don’t say “I’m too 
busy” or “let the other fellow 
do it” or “Tl look this over 
some other time.” Read it now 
and then decide to give FOUR 
MINUTES TO FORTH, the 
time it will take to show the 
magazine to at least one of 
your friends who should be— 
but isn’t as yet — a subscriber. 
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"If every friend will tell a friend—" 


_ Start now—today—and get at least one friend to subscribe to FORTH . 
_fepresentative or your rector and arrange for a group subscription order! 


PROUD of our FAMILY. 


Certainly we're proud of the FORTH family— 
all 61,000 of them—located from coast to coast 
wherever there isan Episcopal Church. We try 
constantly to make FORTH worthy of its re- 
sponsibility as the official monthly magazine of 
the Church and we are deeply appreciative of 
the enthusiastic approval of our subscribers— 
an approval demonstrated by the fact that cir- 
culation has tripled during the past three. years. 
FORTH is your magazine, representing your 
Church. We are counting upon you to 


HELP KEEP IT GROWING 


iM 


a Message 
Jol the Fronds of Forth 


Perhaps more than ever hefore, renewed faith and courage are: 
needed today and will be needed in the months ahead. All of 
our Church people should have the inspirational influence and the 
authentic information contained in FORTH. 


One of the ways in which we can bring FoRTH into more homes 
is through the interest and action of those who, like yourself, are 
subscribers and friends of this magazine. Personal recommenda- 
tion usually is the strongest and most effective endorsement of 
all and if you and other readers of FORTH wish to do so you can 
make it possible for our magazine to reach many additional 
thousands of Church people. 


FortH always has been a bargain and today it offers greater 
value than ever, Subscription per year is only $1.00. Low group 
subscription rates also are available and twenty or more yearly 
subscriptions cost only sixty cents each, one hundred or more 
fifty cents each. 


* If every friend will tell a friend about this inspiring and 
important magazine, show their own copy and urge their friend 
to subscribe, FoRTH would quickly triple its circulation again 
and go on to larger spheres of influence and usefulness in the 
life of the Church! 


Will you do your part in making this possible ? 


.. Of see your parish 
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The recent bombing of Cologne by the 
R.A.F. was the inspiration for the attractive 
poster which appears on the cover. It is 
one of two posters issued by the National 
Council for use in connection with the 
Every Member Canvass this fall. “Always 
a Priority—Your Church” is the central 
Canvass theme. Copies of the poster in 
three colors are being sent to all parishes. 
Postcard mailers and stamps from the 
same design are available; the cards at 
thirty-five cents per 100; the stamps at ten 
cents a 100. The stamps are excellent 
stickers for envelopes, letterheads and other 
mailing pieces. 


e 
FORTH QUIZ 


The following questions are based on 
articles in this issue. Can you answer them? 

1. What is the best way the Society of St. 
John the Evangelist has found to combat 
the false teachings of fanatical sects in 
Canada ? 

2. In what year did Christianity reach 
Russia? 

3. What Church position did Dr. Wassell 
hold before going into the Navy? 

4. What proportion of students at, the 
University of California are Episcopalians? 

5. Of what is the Illinois Church Council 
the headquarters? 

6. What does the name Firestone mean 
in Liberia? 

7. Name at least four kinds of commu- 
nities in which the Church is at work in New 
Mexico. 

8. What is the Guild of Mountain Builders? 

9. How many missionaries did the Church 
have in Hawaii at the time of the Japanese 
attack on December 7? 

10. What is the Rev. Victor E. Pinkham’s 
position at Carleton College? 

11. What is the theme of Youth Sunday? 

12. What are the dates suggested for the 
nationwide United Church Canvass? 

Answers on page 34. 
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[@naomi,a HEeREW WIDOW HAD Tw 
SONS WHO DIED IN THE LANO OF MOA 


R HOME (N 
WHILE RETURNING TO HER 
JUDAH, SHE TRIED TO PERSUADE HER 
TWO DALIGHTERS-IN-LAW TO STAY 
WITH THEI OWN PEOPLE IN MOAB- 
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T THE 
NE OF THEM RETURNED, BU 
eee RLITH, INSISTED ON GOING 
WITH NAOMI TO JUOAH-- 


WILL 
™EOR WHITHER THOU GOEST, I 
GO, AND WHERE THOU LODGEST. 1 
WILL LODGE. THY PEOPLE SHALL BE 
MY PEOPLE, AND THY GOO MY GOD: 


had ARRANGED FROM 
} THE OLD TESTAMENT 
| |, BOOK OF RUTH 


[Tt WAS THE BEGINNING OF THE BARLEY 
HARVEST AND THEY PAUSED AT THE 
FIELDS OF A WEALTHY MAN ~~ 


Oo RUTH ENTERED THE 
FIELDS OF BOAZ AND TOOK 
PART IN THE GLEANING OF 
THE BARLEY -~ 


IT SHALL ASK MY 
SERVANTS WHO 
THIS GIRL 1S! 


HERE I SHALL STAY, AND 
YOU SHALL ABIDE ALSO 4 
AND GO AND GLEAN IN “NX 
THE FIELDS OF BOAZ le IT 

16 YOUR WISH, RUTH - 


NAOMI WHOSE 
HUSBAND WAS A 


I SHALL : 
GO THIS DAY- 


A revolutionary departure in picture books for children is the new series, 
“Picture Stories from the Bible,” in which famous Old Testament tales are 
presented for the first time in colored continuity form. Shown here is a 
sample page from the “Story of Ruth.” Just issued, this series is published 
.by M. C. Gaines, president of All American Comics, Inc., New York, N. Y.,. 
and sells for 10c on the newsstands. Another cartoon magazine, “The Living. 
Bible,” will be published shortly by the Pictext Publishers, Inc., New York, 
N. Y: To be issued weekly, it will give sequel pictures based on the Bible, 
age: Church history and Christian ethics. 
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by 


H. St. George Tucker 
Presiding Bishop 


This month marks the beginning of another year in the Presiding Bishop’s 
ten-year program Forward in Service. The theme this year is Freedom through 
Christ. On the schedule of activities for the year are: retreats and quiet days 
for clergy and laity; schools of prayer and intercessory prayer groups; parish 
planning conferences; Church-wide day of prayer on Armistice day, Nov. 11; 
a preaching mission preferably during Epiphany and study groups on a Just 
and Durable Peace, Race Relations, Christian Family Life and Latin America. 
Materials have been sent to all parish clergy. In his message to the Church here- 

with the Presiding Bishop introduces the year’s work. 


Lengthen thy cords, and strengthen thy 
stakes. 


HE prophet’s message to the Jews in 

exile is rightly interpreted as God’s 
continuing call to His Church. For those 
who trust in God the future always means 
opportunity. The calamitous present, due 
as it is to our past sins of omission and 
commission, may lead us to the despairing 
conclusion that we have forfeited all right 
to hope for future advance. 

This very acknowledgment, however, 
may if we trust ourselves to God enable 
Him to open up to us a renewed oppor- 
tunity. “If we say that we have no sin, 
we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not 
in us. If we confess our sins, He is faith- 
ful and just to forgive us our sins, and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” 

Thus it is that in times of crisis the mes- 
sage which prophets bring from God is al- 
ways, “Repent ye: for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand.” Jt is an uncompro- 
mising warning but to those who heed the 
warning it opens wide the door of oppor- 
tunity. 

During the past year the emphasis of 
Forward in Service has been upon Prayer 
and Worship. This means that both in- 
dividually and collectively we have con- 
fessed our sins to God and have sought 
from Him forgiveness and cleansing. In 
other words, we have heeded the warning 
“Repent ye.” 

To those whom God forgives and 
cleanses, He gives the assurance: “A great 
door and effectual is opened unto you.” 
This is a challenge to action, and not a 
promise that the Kingdom of Heaven will 
come irrespective of what we do. The 
door of opportunity is open. If we enter 
it and do our part God promises great re- 
sults. 

The time has come to lengthen our cords 
and strengthen our stakes. Success de- 
pends upon positive faith and expansive 
action. Positive faith means absolute con- 
fidence that God can= use us to change 
“what is” into “what ought to be.’ Many 
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of God’s children are leading their lives 
outside of the family circle, apart from 
the influences of the home which Christ has 
provided for them in the Church. It is our 
responsibility to make a place for them in 
the home and to invite them to occupy it. 

Lengthen your cords and strengthen your 
stakes is a description of vigorous prepara- 
tion for a great increase in the size of the 
family. It is also an exhortation to each 
member of the family to take his part in 
bringing about that increase. 

We may well doubt our qualifications for 
leading others to Christ. If the salvation 
of the world depended upon our skill as 
evangelists, this doubt would be justified. 
St. Paul however reminds us that our part 
is to plant and water. It is God that 
giveth the increase. We can show by our 
example what Christ has meant for us. 
We can do what He did, go about doing 
good. We can reveal His influence upon 
us in our ordinary contacts with others. 

The conditions of our time are develop- 
ing a sense of need in the lives of people 
everywhere. If we can show in our lives 
that this need has-been met, we will arouse 
their, attention. Moreover, the spirit of 
God is at work in the world, creating a 
feeling of expectancy which leads them to 
wonder concerning Christ, “Art thou he 
that should come?” 

If our lives indicate that Christ has an- 
swered that question satisfactorily for us, 
not much in the way of spoken argument 
or persuasion will be needed to induce them 
to seek Christ. If we have an intense 
yearning to be of help in bridging over the 
gap that separates men from Him who can 
satisfy their needs, we can trust that the 
Holy Spirit will suggest to us whatever 
word is needed to lay as it were the final 
plank in that bridge. 

If Christ has become to you the Light 
of the World and has kindled a flame in 
your heart, then the great thing that He 
asks of you is to “Let your light so shine 
before men, that they may see your good 
works, and glorify your Father which is in 
Heaven.” 


IFE finds its value in a cause 
for which it is worth while to 
die. 


We must find something to live 
and die for in peace as in war. 


A great number of us had come 
to think of comfort, pleasure and 
amusement as the real object of 
life. 


Every day it becomes clearer 
that the root of the main political 
problems of today is religious— 
the presence or absence of faith in 
God. 


Our aim in this war must be to 
make freedom and democracy safe 
for the world. 


Only a freedom rooted in faith 
is able to survive or deserves to 
survive. 


When the war ends, I hope that 
besides the armistice there may be 
an interim settlement while prep- 


-arations are made for reaching the 


terms of permanent peace. 


We are not fighting so much to 
preserve a Christian civilization as 
for the opportunity to make one. 


This world can be saved from 
political chaos and collapse by one 
thing only and that is worship. 


We shall not advance towards — 
a really Christian civilization un- 
less there is a large body of con- 
vinced Christians urging the whole 
community that way. What is 
wanted is a close and evident con- 
nection between secular life and 
worship. 


The one sovereign cure for a 
sense of futility and frustration is 
faith in God. 


The Hope 
of a 
New World 


by William Temple 
Archbishop of Canterbury 


*Published by The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. $1.35. 


This Russian University student operates 
drilling machine during her vacation. 
Sovfotos. 


HE Presiding Bishop, Henry 

St. George Tucker, is honorary 

chairman of the Religious Com- 

mittee for Russian War Relief. 
“Christians everywhere should readily 
respond to this call for aid,” writes 
Bishop Tucker. 

War in Russia has increased every- 
one’s interest in that vast country, 
about which so many conflicting stories 
and opinions are published. J. H. 
Oldham, one of the most reliable Eng- 
lish authorities, reports that there has 
been since 1936 a remarkable change 
in practice in the attitude of the Soviet 
authorities to religion. Civil rights, it 
is said, have been restored to the 
clergy; since 1940, Sunday has been 
restored as a day of rest; offensive 
passages in text books have been ex- 
cised; restrictions have been placed’ on 
blasphemous attacks on religion, in 
cinema, theater and school; manufac- 
ture of ikons has been legalized; dis- 
ciplinary laws have been relaxed, per- 
mitting peasants to attend Sunday 
worship; on the ground of paper short- 
age the vast publishing enterprise of 
the Godless Union has been suspended. 

The Orthodox Church is reported 
to have had more than 57,000 churches 
in 1914. Today it has the use of 
4,200 churches. In 1914, there were 
112,500 parish clergy and 91,000 
monastic clergy. ‘Today there may be 
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In agriculture as in industry women are replacing men who have gone to war. This sixty- 
year-old farmer is helped by her young granddaughter at harvest time on a Russian farm. 


10,000 clergy. In 1914 there were 
over 90 million communicants; today, 
not more than 60 million. Wherever 
churches are allowed to be open, large 
numbers come to the services, and 
there are few signs of any deep-seated 
hostility to the Church, but there is 
a widespread ignorance of Christianity 
among the younger generation. 

The Episcopal Church with the rest 
of the Anglican Communion has for 
many years had an increasing sym- 
pathy and contact with the Russian 
Church. The first celebration of the 
Russian Liturgy in the United States 
took place in Trinity Chapel, New 
York, in 1865, and in more recent 
years Trinity Parish again offered hos- 
pitality to the Russian Church in pro- 
viding part of St. Augustine’s Chapel 
to serve as a Russian Cathedral. Many 
other parishes have loaned their 
churches. 

San Francisco Church people join in 
a pilgrimage each year to the Rus- 
sian church at Fort Ross. Fur traders 
coming to California early in the 19th 
century were associated with this 
church. It was they who named the 


Russian River and Sebastopol, in 
central California. Russian Orthodox 
living in American towns where there 
is an Episcopal church but no Russian 
church have been told by their au- 
thorities to look to the former for 
ministrations. 

Both English and American 
Churches have contributed to the sup- 
port of the Russian Theological Sem- 
inary in Paris, started years ago when 
the Russian Church first went into 
exile and all its seminaries were closed. 
Recent reports show-that the school is 
still functioning in Paris though lack 
of funds has made its work extremely 
difficult. 

Millions of other Christians besides 
the Orthodox are in Russia, as well 
as Moslems and Jews, but it is impos- 
sible to ascertain their present number. 

The Russian Orthodox Church has 
had a long and complex history al- 
though it is at least six centuries 
younger than the Church of England. 
Ninth-century migrants from Scandi- 
navia, settling east of the Baltic, be- 
came known as Russians. Some of 


(Continued on page 33.) 
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avor with Soviets 


-ESTORE SUNDAY AS REST DAY 


Old Russian church (below) at Sevastopol in 
the Crimea has been wrecked by German 
artillery fire. (Bottom) Crowded congrega- 
tions may be seen attending the Church of the 
Transfiguration, Moscow, as well as the Russian 
Cathedral, New York (right). At the bottom 
right, is shown the screen in the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church in Paris. 
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Archdeacon Simmonds 
tries a home-made ricksha. 


e By Harvey 


IRE completely destroyed the 

school building and_ teachers’ 

quarters at Mambo, our main 

station in the string of country 
missions inland from Cape Mount, not 
long before I left Liberia. Only the 
little thatch-roofed chapel was left. 
Books, furniture, everything was lost. 
The three teachers lost everything they 
owned. When the news came down 
the trail from Mambo to Cape Mount, 
it just about floored us. There was 
no money to rebuild, no labor avail- 
able to do the building, local com- 
munity projects having absorbed all 
the available man power. It looked 
as though we should have to abandon 
the work. 

The _ village teachers, however, 
wouldn’t have it that way. They called 
a meeting of their own little organiza- 
tion, and wrote a formal letter to me, 
begging me not to close down and offer- 
ing their own time and labor, as well 
as that of their school children, for re- 
building. The paramount chief also 
wrote, asking that the school be re- 
built and offering all the assistance he 
could give. 


A. Simmonds 


So I took the forty-five boys from 
St. John’s School at Cape Mount to 
Mambo and called together the village 
school teachers and children there. We 
all went to work under the supervision 
of the paramount chief and in short 
order had the six buildings rebuilt. 
We-had to wait a bit for them to dry 
out before they could be used, so when 
school opened, the chapel and the 
palaver (council) house, the chief’s 
house and the market place were all 
used for class rooms. We had a diffi- 
cult time finding books, pencils, black- 
boards, etc., but by doubling at the 
other schools, we did find enough. 

About this time it seemed advisable 
for us to send the little girls from the 
lower school at the House of Bethany, 
Cape Mount, away from the coast. We 
had either to send them home or find 
a place for them at one of the village 
school stations in the interior. Mambo 
was the obvious choice, and thanks to 
the district commissioner and the para- 
mount chief, who loaned us the gov- 
ernment compound there, we were able 
to keep the small girls together and in 
school. Now we have at Mambo alone 


Airplane Vie: 


Health and holiness operate together in 
Liberia. Above, St. Timothy’s Hospital, 
Cape Mount, welcomes a few visitors. 
Right, preaching with pictures in the 
market place always attracts a crowd. 


140 children. In a way, what hap- 
pened was providential. For some time 
it has been the desire of Miss Mary 
Wood McKenzie, head of the House 
of Bethany, to have the littlest girls 
stay at home and go to village schools, 
remaining with their own people 
through their early years and so not 
be completely weaned away from their 
own environment and kinsfolk. We 
have been able to do this with the 
smallest boys. Now the necessity of 
sending the little girls away from the 
coast opened the way to transferring 
them to the country school. 

St. Timothy’s Hospital at Cape 
Mount is buzzing again after an inter- 
val without a doctor. The mission is 
blests with one of the finest Coctors it 
has been my good fortune to know. 
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MODERN TRAVEL SPEED 


With Ricksha in Jungle Country 


IBERIAN MISSIONARIES’ JOURNEYS; CHURCH’S WORK INCREASING 
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Dr. Paul J. Laube, now doing our 
work, is approaching it from a Chris- 
tian viewpoint. Already he has won 
the affection and complete confidence 
of the people, and a busier man the 
mission has never seen. 

Down Firestone way, at the big 
rubber plantation, the opportunity for 
the Church is larger than ever as the 
foreign population has increased rapid- 
ly there, as well as the native popula- 
tion. Bishop Kroll spends two Sun- 
days a month at the plantation, min- 
istering to both groups. More than 
10,000 native people are now employed 
there 

The Rev. James D. K. Baker, our 
native priest who has worked at Cape 
Mount with us for fifteen years, is in 
full charge of St. John’s Mission and 
School at Cape Mount. We are all 
confident that he will carry on well 
until relief gets out to him. 


Boys and girls learn useful trades at Cape 

Mount. Below, left, at St. John’s weaving 

is taught on looms made in the school’s 

carpentry shop. Right, girls at the House 
of Bethany making baskets. 


Travel is changing rapidly in Li- 
beria. It used to take us from three 
to five days to go from Cape Mount 
to Monrovia. Just before I returned 
to the States, when I went down to 
Monrovia to see Bishop Kroll, it took 
exactly thirty-five minutes from Cape 
Mount to the front door of his house, 
On a previous trip, the pilot flew us 
over our house at Cape Mount before 
heading for Monrovia. Five minutes 
after we left the spot above our house, 
we crossed the Laffa River. It used 
to take us one whole day of hard walk- 
ing to get that far. 


Nassau Enthronement in October 

Election of the Rt. Rev. Spence Burton, 
suffragan bishop of Haiti since 1939, to be 
bishop of the Church of England diocese of 
Nassau, has been confirmed by the seven 
other dioceses which make up the British 
Church Province of the West Indies. As this 
completes the steps necessary for election, 
Bishop Burton announces his acceptance of 
the office. His enthronement in Christ 
Church Cathedral will take place probably 
late in October. 


Things to make and do and see, songs to 
sing, games to play, quizzes to take, sug- 
gestions for programs, religious or social, and 
a colored map of South America thrown in, 
are in the new program packet, Meet Latin 
America, issued by the Girls’ Friendly So- 
ciety, 386 Fourth Ave., New York, 35c. 


Informed, stimulated, ins pired— | 


The membership in Christ’s body, 
the Church, relates us to the highest 
objective in life for which we pray 
“Thy Kingdom come. .” If we de- 
sire to measure up to this highest 
purpose, we should be grateful for 
and use every means which the 
Church provides to increase our 
understanding, stimulate our think- 
ing and inspire us to active daily 
service. Readers of FORTH are 
informed, stimulated and inspired.— 
Courtenay Barber, Chicago layman. 
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Lt. Comdr. Corydon McA. Wassell, M.D. 


WELVE badly wounded men, 

American sailors, not one of them 
able to move himself, lay in a hospital 
in Java, fifty miles inland. They had 
been brought there for a safe recovery, 
by the doctor: from their ship, Lieut. 
Commander Corydon M. Wassell. 
Hardly were they settled in the hos- 
pital when the Japanese invasion began 
sweeping toward the town where they 
lay. 

Dr. Wassell put the decision up to 
them: would they stay where they 
were and risk almost certain capture 
or would they let him move them to 
the shore on a chance of escape? They 
voted to move, so he improvised 
stretchers, somehow found trucks and 
gasoline, took them over the rough 
road, and got them on board a small 
Dutch boat, last one to get away from 
Java. 

For eleven long days and nights Dr. 
Wassell, virtually in command of the 
boat, took them eastward along the 
coast of Java, in and out of bays and 
inlets, hiding from enemy planes and 
submarines until he could make a dash 
the shortest way across to Australia. 
Bombed and machine-gunned, but with 
every man alive, the doctor brought his 
little flock safely into harbor. 

For all this, he was awarded the 
Navy Cross. President Roosevelt told 
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Escape from Java 


DR. WASSELL RESCUES 


his story in a broadcast. In a way it 
was no news to Episcopal Church 
people as they have known Dr. Was- 
sell’s name for many years. He went 
to China in 1914 as a medical mis- 
sionary under Logan Roots, former 
bishop of Hankow, worked for ten 
years at the Church General Hospital, 
Wuchang, and later became port doctor 
at the Chinese city of Kiukiang on the 
Yangtze. He therefore had plenty of 
adventures without waiting for a war, 
as he was in China through the early 
years of the Republic and during the 
dangerous civil uprisings of 1926. Back 
in the United States, living at St. 
Charles, Ark., he struggled to combat 
the malaria then prevalent in that re- 
gion. Until he was called to duty with 
the navy he was medical officer for four 
CCC camps and spent much time min- 
istering to sick civilians who were un- 
able to pay for medical attention. 
Since his return from Australia 
many cheering crowds have hailed him 
as a hero, especially in Arkansas where 
his home parish is Trinity Cathedral. 
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Here, shortly after his birth on July 
4, 1884, he was baptized at the same 
font where the future General Douglas 
MacArthur was also baptized. 

Hollywood now has designs on Com- 
mander Wassell. With the cooperation 
of the Navy, and by a payment of 
$50,000 for Navy Relief, it is reported, 
rights have been secured for a motion 
picture based on his life. 

P Wee See | 
Good Friday Offering Up 

Parishes throughout the country 
responded wholeheartedly to the Good 
Friday Offering this year. Figures re- 
ported by the National Council’s Fi- 
nance Department as of August 1 show 
a total of $27,420.86 was contributed 
to the offering. This is an increase of 
$870.00 over 1941. A special gift of 
$3,500 was cabled recently by the Pre- 
siding Bishop to the Rt. Rev. George 
Francis Graham Brown, D.D., Ang- 
lican Bishop in Jerusalem, to help deal 
with educational problems among 
Assyrian children located in a refugee 
colony on the Khabur River. 


Dr. Wassell was awarded the Navy Cross for his heroic rescue in Java of wounded 


seamen, whom he escorted to Australia. 


Rear Admiral W. R. Purnell pinned the cross 


on Dr. Wassell. His photograph was one of the first to be sent by radio from Australia. 
Press Assn. 
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China’s flag has been raised over four different locations by the boys and girls of the Han- 
kow Diocesan Schools since they combined and went into refugee existence soon after war 
began. At Chennan, above, on Burma Road, threat of invasion has led them to move again. 


Us 


Some of the 400 students of St. Hilda’s, 
St. Lois’s, Boone and Cathedral School, 
Hankow, now refugeeing in Free China. 


Repatriates Arrive Home - More Expected 


HANKOW DIOCESAN SCHOOL IS ON MOVE ONCE MORE 


AFELY home from occupied 

China, twenty-three missionaries 

were expected to arrive in New 

York late in August, as this issue 
of FortH is in the mail, and there is 
every hope that a second repatriated 
group will leave the Orient in Septem- 
ber, arriving at Lourenco Marques, the 
Portuguese East Africa port of ex- 
change, in October. 

Those arriving in August are among 
the 1,525 persons, mostly Americans, 
exchanged for a similar number of 
Japanese. Between 2,000 and 3,000 
Americans. are still in Japanese-con- 
trolled territory. This is exclusive of 
those in the Philippines, for whose re- 
turn no arrangement has been possible. 

Arriving in August are Bishop A. A. 
Gilman of Hankow, the Rey. Messrs. 
Francis A. Cox, Leslie L. Fairfield, 
Ernest H. Forster, Stephen W. Green, 
Cameron MacRae, Walter P. Morse, 
S.S.J.E., and Robert E. Wood; the 
Rev. and Mrs. Charles A. Higgins and 
son; the Rev. and Mrs. Claude L. 
Pickens and five children; Misses. Nina 
Johnson, Louise Reiley, Olive Tomlin; 
Deaconess Elise Riebe; Dr. Claude M. 
Lee, Dr. and Mrs. J. S. McCracken 
and daughter, Dr. Mary McCracken; 
Messrs. Robert A. Kemp and R. D. 
Shipman; Mr. Paul Rusch, Tokyo. 
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re Those remaining in occupied China, 
‘whose return is hoped for, include, in 
Shanghai, Bishop Wm. P. Roberts and 
about fourteen other men and seven 
women; and in the occupied part of 
the diocese of Anking, Bishop Lloyd 
Craighill, two other men and _ two 
women. Of the Hankow diocese staff, 
none of the Americans are left in occu- 
pied China. 

All three dioceses have a number of 
Americans at work in free China, and 
everywhere the Chinese staff, clergy, 
teachers, doctors, nurses and others, 
are carrying on all the work possible, 
even in the face of danger. ° 

Aside from news of the repatriates, 
two other China items are of special 
interest. One is the indirect report 
that the Rev. E. S. Yu, rector of St. 
Peter’s Church, Shanghai, has been 
elected bishop, to assist in the diocese 
of Shanghai. Such an election has 
been planned for many months and 
apparently has now been accomplished. 

The other item is news from free 
China. The Hankow diocesan second- 
ary school, 400 boys and girls who, 
with the faculty, have been in refugee 
quarters on the Burma Road, have 
moved once more, their fourth diffi- 
cult evacuation since 1938. The school 
had a really ‘terrifying experience for 


the recent invasion of Burma brought 
the Japanese down the Road into 
China as far as Paoshan, only two 
days’ distant by truck. Streams of 
refugees went past the school, only too 
glad to stop and talk about the dangers 
they had been through, adding nothing 
to the peace of mind of the school. 

The school had only one small car 
and one truck for evacuation, but 
many students found places on trucks 
going to Kunming. They all got away, 
the invasion bogged down, and the 
school is now collecting itself at a-place 
called Chingchen. As yet nothing more 
is known about it except that it is off 
the Burma Road and safer. The only 
Americans on the staff have been Mr. 
and’ Mrs. Arthur J. Allen, Miss Vene- 
tia Cox, and Miss Hazel Gosline, who 
is now on furlough in the United 
States. 

Kye Oe 
Safe in Philippines 

All missionaries in the Philippine 
Islands are believed to be safe, accord- 
ing to a cable from Bishop Norman 
S. Binsted, presumably from Manila 
though the cable shows no place of 
origin, recently received at the Pre- 
siding Bishop’s office. This is the first 
direct word received from Bishop Bin- 
sted since last December. 
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Episcopal students of the University of California leaving St. Mark’s, Berkeley, after an 
early service. These youth enter into all phases of this parish’s religious and social life. 


N SEPTEMBER trains and buses 

in all parts of the country will be 

packed with excited and talka- 

tive young Americans bound for 
college. This student body, say au- 
thorities, constitutes one of the great 
missionary opportunities and _ the 
Church is right on hand to receive 
these young people. 

One notable example of the ways in 
which the Church is serving the na- 
tion’s college youth is that provided by 
St. Mark’s in Berkeley, California. 
This parish’s policy is to have the 
Episcopal students of the nearby Uni- 
versity of California take part in all 
phases of its parish life. In line with 
this was the recent election of a young 
college man to the church’s vestry. 

“The difference between a college 
parish and the ordinary home parish 
has been greatly exaggerated,” declares 
the Rey. Marius J. Lindloff, co-rector 
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for college work at St. Mark’s and 
Episcopal Chaplain at the University. 
“Most chaplains find that what the 
student needs and really desires is 
what any normal parish church can 
give—a *chance to express himself 
spiritually.” 

At St. Mark’s the student is given 
this opportunity. He is welcomed as 
one of the parish and takes his place 
and worships in the old familiar way. 


Thus the religious transition and ad-. 


justment to his new life away from 
home ties is easily made. Here, as at 
home, he may teach in the Church 
School, serve as an acolyte or sing in 
the choir. 

One out of every twelve of the Uni- 
versity of California’s 16,000 students 
is an Episcopalian and Mr. Lindloff is 
doing his part daily to bring to these 
young people a satisfying religious 
program. 


 Californl 


UNIVERSITY YOUT! 


“T try to find out all I can about 
each student before we meet,” he says. 
“Before the faculty dinners at fra- 
ternity and sorority houses, to which 
I am invited, I memorize the names of 
our boys and girls, where they come 
from, and what parish they have been 
associated with, so we can have at 
once a bond of friendship.” 

Nearly every day he calls at Cowell 
Hospital to check the lists of patients 
and do what he can for those in his 
group. And regularly each week day 
he is at his office at St. Mark’s to give 
counsel on all sorts of problems. Some 
students bring a sandwich luncheon to 
the parish house and talk over a cup of 
tea. They come singly and in groups, 
knowing that the door is always open 
and that they are always welcome. 

Personal work, of course, forms a 
major part of a college chaplain’s task. 
Here are boys and girls, often away 
from home for the first time, who are 
beset by problems of employment, sex, 
and religion. And now with their 
country at war many college boys are 
torn between their desire for an edu- 
cation and their belief that it is their 
duty to enter military service. To all 
these Chaplain Lindloff brings counsel 
and guidance. Even after they have 
left the University many of the 
students still turn to him for advice. 
Last year he wrote more than 3,500 
letters to alumni students and parents. 
But his work is by no means confined 
to his pastoral duties within college 
walls. Recently he visited Army posts 
from Berkeley to San Diego calling on 
former students and alumni who now 
are serving with the armed forces. 

Formal and_ informal — activities 
attract students to St. Mark’s Parish 
House. Open house, dances, parties, 
folk dancing, discussion groups, 
forums, games, coffee-hour, suppers, 
Sunday morning breakfasts, lunches 
following noonday services—all ‘serve 
as an auxiliary to the student’s church 
life. 

The students also drop into St. 
Margaret’s House (church training 
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students Join In Varied Parish Life 


ARTICIPATE IN ALL ACTIVITIES OF ST. MARK’S CHURCH, BERKELEY 


center for women) located near the 
campus, for chapel, luncheon, discus- 
sion groups and meetings of the Can- 
terbury Club. Under the competent 
leadership of Milnor Gleaves, a second 
year law student, this club has been 
functioning successfuliy and is prov- 
ing a valuable aid to the chaplain. 
“We are ministering to a proces- 
sion,” says Mr. Lindloff. “Often the 
boy or girl who is lost to the Church in 
college is lost forever; he may never 
return. Therefore, it is our task to 
keep contact with them, to show the 


(Below) St. Mark’s. (Bottom left) Draftees 
from Fort Ord’s 53rd Infantry are enter- 
tained at bridge by some California co-eds. 


friendly interest of the Church, to be 
available in time of trouble. We must 
think not only of the present, but also 
of the future.” 

For this year Mr. Lindloff plans a 
busy and active program. Every en- 
tering freshman will receive a special 
letter of welcome in addition to the in- 
vitations all Episcopal students receive 
to attend Church services and other re- 
ligious functions. He will try also to 
stimulate the interest of alumni—sixty- 
five per cent of the Episcopal graduates 
live in the Diocese of California. 


Episcopal Chaplain Marius J. Lindloff 
stops to chat with some sorority girls during 
an early morning ride around the campus. 


“Parents sometimes think that the 
student loses all religion,” he says, “but 
that is not true. They must remember 
that the boy or girl is often pushed for 
time; activities and interests are dif- 
ferent from those at home. There are 
social functions, the pull of competing 
organizations, the new interests_ of 
fraternities and sororities, the greater 
amount of time that must be spent in 
study. But I can be of great help to 
parents. I am here to represent them, 
too, and I welcome their interest, their 
inquiries, their calls and their letters.” 


(Bottom right) Groups of students often 
come to Chaplain Lindloff for advice. He is 
always glad to help with their problems. 


Level and treeless miles of sagebrush, stretching to the distant mountains where cloud shadows come and go, form one of the familiar 
New Mexico scenes through which Bishop James M. Stoney is constantly traveling to visit his many hundreds of scattered Church people. 


T IS a land of no shade at all,” 

writes Bishop James M. Stoney 

about one part of his huge mis- 

sionary district of New Mexico. 
“Cattle are born, grow up and die, with 
never a shelter. The little calves 
press close to their mothers’ sides to get 
out of the sun. Across this flat grazing 
land even the smallest house is a major 
break in the landscape.” 

This is only one aspect of the 
bishop’s 150,000-square-mile jurisdic- 
tion. Other journeys are among high 
mountains and lovely valleys with 
dude ranches and summer resorts. 
There are oilfields with their shack 
towns, and long irrigated stretches, 
fertile gardens reclaimed from desert 
wastes, and bustling little cities grow- 


Men who fell timber in great forests are 
among New Mexico’s varied population. 


“Mushroom” Cities Thriv 


BISHOP STONEY FINDS NEW MEXICO’S VALLEY 


ing so fast, they say, that when a 
visitor asks the population the citizen 


doubles the latest published figure. In . 


one area of 40,000 square miles five 
clergy minister to fourteen places and 
are organizing work in still others. 

St. John’s Church, Fort Sumner, has 
only a dozen communicants but they 
and their friends have nearly finished 
a new church. The congregation 
meets every Sunday for Morning 
Prayer; once a month a priest from 
Roswell, ninety miles away, comes for 
a service Friday evening and the Holy 
Communion Saturday morning. 

Engle is a town of nine families, 
headquarters for the Diamond A 
Ranch, 60 miles long and 30 wide, one 
of the Hearst holdings. Engle is also 
a freight-distributing point on the 
Santa Fe. There is no church building 
here but last year seven of the thirty- 
six inhabitants belonged to the Episco- 
pal Church, and this year, eighteen. 
The Rev. Hunter Lewis who, with 
headquarters at Mesilla Park, has been 
ministering in this field since 1915, 
visits Engle one week-day a month for 
a service. He took Bishop Stoney there 
for a confirmation recently. ~ 
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The porch of the only store was ar- 
ranged for the service with the congre- 
gation gathered round. The Bishop 
confirmed eleven’ people: two cow 
hands, the ranch boss and his wife, the 
store keeper, his wife and grandson, 
the hotel keeper and his wife and twin 
boys. “A more eager and earnest con- 
gregation I never saw,” the bishop de- 
clared. “The situation is not exactly 
typical of the whole district of New 
Mexico for we have some town congre- 
gations and some special work among 
Indians and Mexicans, but it is typical 
of the work we are trying to do among 
the scattered population.” — 

Where there are churches, many of 
them are built of adobe, in the Span- 
ish architecture characteristic of the 
Southwest. This sun-dried clay is one 
of the oldest building materials in the 
world. Prehistoric Indians in the 
Southwest used masses of it, and the 
early Spaniards introduced the art of 
using it in separate bricks. The Rev. 
Dr. Ross Calvin, who has an adobe 
chapel at Clovis, says that the Span- 
iards in Europe learned the technique 
from the Moors, who brought it from 
the East where it had been practised 
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Water from the San Juan River in New Mexico is led into irriga- 
tion ditches and shortly produces flourishing orchards and farms. 


In “Land of No Shade” 


throughout an immemorial past. The 
Spanish word, adobe, comes from some 
ancient and obscure root in Arabic or 
Persian. It is not to be thought of as 
a temporary medium, Dr. Calvin says. 

At Pecos, N.M., there is the ruin of 
a four-towered church with walls sev- 
eral feet thick which, after standing 
since 1617, gives promise of lasting 
several centuries longer. The material 
shuts out extremes of heat and cold. 
At St. James’ Chapel, Clovis, in 
March, 1942, the temperature was uni- 
formly near the 50° mark, and in mid- 
summer when the outside temperature 
was well over 100°, inside it remained 
between 80 and 85. 

Clovis is a rapidly growing commu- 
nity of 12,000, in the stock-raising, 
wheat-growing area of eastern New 
Mexico. It lies in a strip of the state 
nearly 200 miles long in which, until 
March, 1942, there was not one Epis- 
copal church. The late Bishop Fred 
Bartlett inaugurated new work and 
secured the erection of a new parish 
house and rectory at Clovis, with the 
construction of a new church to begin 
‘shortly. War has postponed this but 
Bishop Stoney on his arrival in the dis- 
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YILFIELDS, DUDE RANCHES FOSTER GROWTH 


trict has lent all possible support to 
the new venture. Meanwhile the par- 
ish house is used as a church. It is 
the work of the well known Santa Fe 
architect, John Gaw Meem, a name at 
once familiar to all older Church 
people for his father was one of the 
first American clergy to work in Brazil. 
The most striking feature of the adobe 
building, Dr. Calvin says, is the use of 
pine logs as roof beams. Their pro- 
jecting ends cast stripes of changing 
geometrical shadow down the walls all 
day long through the southwestern 
sunshine. 

As though New Mexico were not a 
large enough responsibility, geography 
presented to the bishops of New 
Mexico a patch of Texas as large as 
Maine. The Pecos River, running 
southeast roughly parallel to the Rio 
Grande, sets off this area, which would 
be more difficult to administer from 
the Texas side. It includes El Paso, 
on the Mexican, border. 

Santa Fe with the state university, 
Farmington and a big Navajo Indian 
field up in the northwest corner of the 
state, Fort Stanton with its sana- 
torium for tubercular seamen, Albu- 
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Tractor plows following land contours conserve soil and moisture. 
Bishop Stoney’s concern is for the people on many of the farms. 


querque with St. John’s Cathedral, are 
among the places where sixty parishes 
and missions are under Bishop Stoney’s 
care in this rich and varied field. 


When the late Bishop Brent was in the 
Philippines, he befriended (among others) a 
struggling miner. In repayment, the man 
gave the Bishop some gold he had mined. 
From this, a pectoral cross was made which 
Bishop Brent prized for years. The cross 
has just been presented to the Rt. Rev. 
Malcolm E, Peabody, Bishop of Central New 
York. 


The Girls’ Collegiate School of Clare- 
mont, Calif., celebrates the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of its founding this year. The students 
attend St. Mark’s Church in Upland, Calif. 


Indian oven shows ancient use of adobe in 
solid masses. New Mexico. Bureau photos. 


Discussing staff problems in the Illinois Church House. 
right, office secretary, Miss Rachel Haug; executive secretary, 
the Rey. C. E. Shike; and program secretary, Mrs. Ada Daup. 


Left to 


Mrs. Daup counsels with group of Springfield school children 
who busily jot down notes as part of their study of the symbolism 
of the worship center. 


Children are frequent visitors here. 


[linois Council Airs Church Plans 


ORGANIZATION PUBLICIZES 


HILDREN out in Abe Lincoln’s 

old home town, Springfield, Illi- 
nois, like to stop on the way from 
school to look in the window of the 
Illinois Church Council headquarters. 
Here for the benefit of passers-by are 
pictured in unique fashion, projects 
which the churches of various denomi- 
nations are undertaking together. 

Many such projects have first been 
brought to the attention of the public 
here at the Council house—head- 
quarters for all the interdenomina- 
tional work carried on in the state. 
Hundreds of young and old on their 
way to school and business are learning 
about Universal Bible Sunday, Amer- 
ica’s Prayer Minute, Race Relations 
Sunday, War Relief for Sufferers, and 
World Communion Sunday. 

The World Day of Prayer is pro- 
moted by the Council which also is 
sponsoring conferences to train leaders 
of leaders for Vacation and Church 
School work. At present one of its 
most extensive pieces of work is serv- 
ing men in military training, workers 
in the defense areas and conscientious 
objectors. Last summer the Council’s 
program consisted largely in taking 
care of the migrant work in Illinois. 
Through the Youth Service Camp 200 
children living on the levees outside the 
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city of Cairo were given religious in- 
struction. The Council also has pro- 
vided conferences for pastors and their 
wives, conducting seven in seven dif- 
ferent areas of the state. 

Wherever there is a job to be done 
where Christians of all denominations 


Gov. Dwight Green of Illinois receives a 
“Follow the Gleam Friendship Medal” from 
Mary Deichmann, of the Youth Council. 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL PROJECTS 


can do it better than one single de- 
nomination, the Illinois Church Coun- 
cil sponsors that undertaking. Sup- 
ported by the various co-operating de- 
nominations, including the Episcopal 
Church, individuals and local councils, 
this organization has a membership of 
thirteen non-Roman Catholic com- 
munions. It functions as a real coun- 
selling service for the people of Illi- 
nois. When in Springfield they may 
come to the headquarters located just 
one block from the State Capitol build- 
ing and find there literature and other 
materials to fit their needs. 

Started in February, 1935, this 
Council is more unique than most 
councils as it acts upon two principles. 
First, the activities of the council are 
carried on as the common effort of de- 
nominations; and secondly, it initiates 
projects germane to its unique respon- 
sibilities. 


Beyond the Parish Fence—l 
should be very glad indeed to have 
the members of every parish and 
mission tead FORTH. It would 
help give them a vision of the work 
of the Church beyond the parochial 
fence.—Bishop Mann of Pittsburgh. 
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Commander Parker 
Impressed With Work 


It is still a question whether word 
has ever reached Bishop Binsted of his 
election as bishop of the Philippines 
last February. Lieut. 
Carroll Parker, a member of Christ 
Church, Elizabeth City, N. C., who 
left Corregidor on a submarine shortly 
before the surrender and is now in the 
United States, brings word that on 


Commander 


Corregidor they heard over the radio 
of Bishop Binsted’s election but had 
no way to get word to him in Manila. 


Commander Parker is enthusiastic 
about the Church’s work in the Moun- 
tain Province. He had an exception- 
ally close view of it as he accompanied 
former Commissioner Sayre on_ his 
visit to Besao when the new St. Bene- 
dict’s Church was consecrated there 
last October, and later visited Sagada 
and Bontoc. He sums up his impres- 
sions by saying: 

“This was my first opportunity to 
see missionary work in the field and I 
must say I was deeply impressed . . . 
I can say for the Episcopal missions 
in Bontoc, Sagada and Besao that the 
quality and character of their leaders 
are of the highest order.” 


Every hour of every day I am either helping 
or hindering God’s purpose for the world. 
My influence is often greater than that of 
the clergy because they are looked upon as 
professionals. Also I am one of millions 
of Christian laymen while the clergy are 
numbered only by the thousands. 


I have a family. Either as father or mother 
do I realize that what I do has far more in- 
fluence than what I say? Do I take my chil- 
dren to Church services or merely send 
them? Or do I do neither? Is God remem- 
bered at our table and in private and family 
worship ? 


I have a job. In that job I am making con- 
tacts with other people at frequent intervals: 
fellow-workers, customers, salesmen. Does 
my acceptance of Christ as my Lord and 
Master determine my attitude toward these 
people? Do they recognize that they are 
talking with a Christian rather than with a 
pagan? This does not require a_ soft 
“piousity” but rather those qualities which 
are inherent in a true Christian: strength, 
confidence, decency, helpfulness, and justice. 


I am a Church member, Is my attitude re- 
garding this membership, Church attendance, 
and religious conviction one of concealment 
or apology, or one of justifiable pride, not 
of myself but of the cause in which I have 
enlisted? Do I know which of my associates 
are Church members? Has my reticence on 


| Am A Layman 


the subject prevented them from sharing 
their convictions? Why do I hesitate to talk 
about religious matters when I know their 
supreme importance? Is it from a natural 
reluctance to seem better than others or is 
there in my silence an element of cowardice, 
a fear of being laughed at? 


I live in‘a community. Do I take adequate 
part in activities for the welfare of my fellow 
citizens? Do I consider this work as part of 
my responsibility and privilege as a Chris- 
tian? Do I obtain strength and inspiration 
for this work through my private and public 
prayers? Do I insist that Christian principles 
govern the operation of the agencies with 
which I am connected? 


I have many friends with whom I enjoy 
fellowship. In my decisions as to conversa- 
tion or conduct am I governed by the test, 
“Everybody is doing it,” or by the harder 
test of what is right and expedient in God’s 
sight? Would Christ be a welcome guest at 
my parties? 


I am a witness wherever I may be. Perhaps 
I do not like the idea but I cannot avoid 
the fact. My light is shining before men. 
What path does it illumine? —A LAyMAN 


This statement by a layman is obtainable 
in quantities on a 3}4x%5% card from For- 
ward in Service, 281 Fourth Ave., New York, 
25c a 100. 


Churchmen in the News—Admiral Leahy, Vice President Wallace 
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Many prominent Churchmen are in 
the news these days. Two whose work 
will have far-reaching effects on the 
war and the world that comes after it 
are Admiral William D. Leahy (right) 
and Vice President Henry A. Wallace 
(left). 

Admiral Leahy, formerly Chief of 
Naval Operations and recently U. S. 
envoy to Vichy, has taken up his duties 
as Chief of Staff to the Commander-in- 
Chief, Franklin D. Roosevelt. First 
man in American history to hold this 
position, he is a member of St. Thomas 
Church in Washington. 

Vice President Wallace’s voice of 
late has been heard ’round the world 
setting forth in statesmanlike speeches 
America’s vision and plans for a new 
kind of post-war freedom for the 
peoples of the earth. 
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Where is War Found? 


It is written about in history books. 


it 4S waged between Mdtions 
It goes on between Ppeepie. 


Sometimes War is in ae home. 
Sometimes it is right in ny heart. 


: Have you > 
a little war 
in your home? 


An overcoat has two sides. 


A Quarrel Is Not Like an Overcoat 


It has a right side and a wrong side. 


In a quarrel, both claim to be Right. 


al 
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Contending that “children hear more than 
grown-ups think they do,” twenty-five young- 
sters in the fifth grade at Pryor Street School, 
Atlanta, set about to prove it. With a versatile 
teacher, Miss Nan Hall, the group drew amus- 
ing stick figures as an experiment in approach- 
ing the everyday problems of youth and adults. 
The unusual result is recorded in the simulated 
blackboard pages of Little Pitchers With Big 
Ears (Garden City Publishing Company, 
Garden City, N. Y. 50 cents). A few of the 
children’s drawings are reproduced herewith. 
Others deal with honesty, repentance, patience, 
hanging up clothes, going to bed and fear. 


\alho Can Help Me be Better? 


Ged can tell me what is 
Wrong with me. 


He quides me through my 
mind, rey 
my enurct.- ana ERY Bible 


heart, my arenis. 


-_ oc My Church 


ir 
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“Shooting the sun’ with a bubble sextant at 
the Carleton Goodsell Observatory. 


N THE early years when Bishop 
Whipple was making the little 
town of Faribault, Minn., a home 
of renowned Episcopal secondary 
schools, a group from another church 
was busy creating a cultural center of 
equal merit a few miles away at North- 
field. The result of their work is 
today’s Carleton College, recognized as 
one of the best small colleges in 
America, and linked by a series of 
unique agreements not only with its 
Congregational founders but with the 
Episcopal Church and others as well. 


War Courses Taught in 


MINNESOTA’S CARLETON COLLEGE ADDS DEFEN 


Many eyes are turned to Carleton 
this month as the college opens its 
seventy-sixth year. For three-quarters 
of a century the school has been grow- 
ing, with more and more Gothic towers 
overlooking the Cannon River, more 
and more acres of land devoted to the 
beauty of sweeping lawns and the more 
scientific beauty of woodland ar- 
boretum. 

During all these years Carleton has 
clung to its ideal of a broad and lib- 
eral culture, sacrificing professional 
courses in the interests of liberal arts 
and sciences. Now Carleton, fully 
realizing that her young men—and 
women—must be prepared either in 
college or at the cost of leaving college, 
to enter service, is taking every pos- 
sible step to give them the actual train- 
ing they need. 

Not that this sudden change will 
permanently alter the principles upon 
which the people of Northfield started 
their college in 1866. It is true that 
the military training program will im- 
mediately affect 300 men, three-fourths 
of all the men enrolled in the college 


Leader of Carleton’s war program is college’s third president, Dr. Donald J. Cowling (left 
below). Teacher and student (right below) work together in advanced chemistry laboratory. 
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last year. They will have technical 
and military courses never offered be- 
fore. Flight training and ground work, 
specialized training in . aerology, 
physics and photography will enable 


them to finish college and then enter — 


special branches of the Army, Navy 
and Marines. 

Episcopalians invariably want to 
know the connection that exists be- 
tween this school and the Episcopal 
Church. The connection began in 
1923, when resolutions of the Dioceses 
of Minnesota and Duluth established 
informal relations of codperation be- 
tween the Church and the college. The 
dioceses at that time approved a plan 
whereby students who wished to pre- 
pare for the priesthood could complete 
a four-year course at Carleton and then 
only a two-year course at Seabury- 
Western Seminary. 

There are two other major links 
between the Church and Carleton. 
Bishops McElwain and Keeler of 
Minnesota and Kemerer of Duluth and 
several Episcopal laymen are members 
of the board of trustees. On committees 
of the board are the headmasters of 
three Church schools—Miss Margaret 
Robertson of St. Mary’s in Faribault, 
Chester H. DesRochers of Breck, and 
the Rev. Donald Henning of Shattuck. 
Episcopal clergy also serve on these 
committees. 

The other important link is the 
chaplain whom the Church maintains 
at Carleton. He is the Rev. Victor E. 
Pinkham, rector of All Saints’ Church 
in Northfield, assistant professor of 
history at the college, and overseer of 
the 150 or so Episcopal students. 
Under his supervision the young men 
who are preparing for the priesthood 
may serve as lay readers in the parish 
church, in near-by parishes, and at the 
services of the Anglican Society 
founded by Episcopal students and in- 
structors. 

Carleton is considered by visitors to 
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hadow of Gothic Towers 


rUDIES TO ITS LIBERAL ARTS CURRICULUM 


be one of the most beautiful college 
campuses in the Middlewest, if not in 
the entire country. The buildings, 
many of them stone-trimmed brick, 
are impressively large. The dormi- 
tories seem to rise to some height out 
of the hillsides on which they are 
built, with terraces overlooking the 
lower lawn and the playing fields. The 
Lyman Memorial Lakes are a focal 
point. Beyond them, along the river, 
a six-mile nature trail leads through 
the 360 acres of the arboretum with 
its infinite variety of woody plants. 

Like every college, Carleton has 
specialties, particularly in extra-cur- 
ricular lines. Oratory and debate are 
two of these. The school’s teams have 
a notable record, winning sixty out of 
sixty-seven decisions in intercollegiate 
debates since 1910, and capturing 
many oratorical contests. 

Collections are another Carleton 
specialty. The meteorite and fossil 
collections are an important. addition 
to the science department, while the 
art division has a veritable museum of 
original objects from Babylonia, 
Greece and other countries. 

Anyone who has watched Carleton 
teams play basketball does not need to 
be told that this game is one of the 
school’s best. In addition to basket- 
ball there are intercollegiate teams for 
baseball, football, cross country, golf, 
fencing, gymnastics, ice hockey, track, 
swimming, skiing, tennis and wrestling. 
There are popular intramural contests 
in many sports including bowling, bait 
casting, and horseshoes. 

The program for women includes an 
annual riding exhibition on the day of 
the May fete and participation in play 
days with other colleges. A cabin in 
the open country, remodeled by the 
Women’s League, is the destination for 
many overnight hikes. 

Carleton has had only three presi- 
dents in her seventy-five years. The 
first of these was James W. Strong, 
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president from 1870 to 1901, who 
gathered a remarkable faculty includ- 
ing six pioneers who taught there for 
a total of 203 years. The second presi- 
dent, from 1903 to 1908, was the Rev. 
William E. Sallmon, who standardized 
many features of the college. 

The present head, Dr. Donald J. 
Cowling, took office in 1909, when 
there were fewer than 300 students 
and twenty faculty members. Last 
year there were 828 students and 
eighty-seven faculty members. One 
of the instructors during Dr. Cowling’s 
regime has been the Rev. Theodore O. 
Wedel, professor of English and 
biography from 1922 to 1934, now 
dean of the College of Preachers of the 
Episcopal Church. 

One of the unusual events on the 
Carleton calendar is the monthly 
church college night, arranged by the 
student chapel committee and the dif- 
ferent churches of Northfield. No col- 
lege activities are scheduled on that 
night. Instead, each student and 
faculty member is invited to special 
activities at the church to which he 


Floodlights on 120-foot tower of Skinner 
Chapel, memorial to one of first trustees. 


belongs. Thus Carleton completes the 
plan of codperation that gives many 
churches an unusual opportunity to 
work with this college. 


Selling popcorn and candy during Lent for 
the missionary offering of his church was 
the first step in the business world for a 
young man who is now passenger tariff ex- 
pert of Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc. 
He is William Price, who did his popcorn 
selling for St. Luke’s Church, Scranton, Pa., 
in his early high school days. Now he is 
based at Kansas City, Mo., where he handles 
all passenger rate matters for TWA. 


Kellogg Foundation professor and three foreign students doing some map work after a lec- 
ture on international relations. Foundation provides scholarships for some foreign students. 


St 


Service men in Honolulu, 
some of them back from 
Midway Island, enjoy party | 
* for them. Mrs. Littell in 4 
front. Bishop Littell, talking 
~ to youth conference (below). — 


Strawberries in Hawaii 


THEY THRILL YANK SERVICE MEN 


TRAWBERRIES, the first that 

some of the men had seen for more 
than a year, provided a particular 
thrill at one of the recent parties given 
by Bishop and Mrs. S. Harrington Lit- 
tell in Honolulu for soldiers, sailors 
and marines. This was a special occa- 
sion as it included “old-timers” who 
came frequently to Mrs. Littell’s week- 
ly receptions for service men before 
last December. Thousands of men 
have enjoyed this hospitality. 

‘War has of course made a tremen- 
dous difference in the Church’s work 
in Hawaii, and yet along with the war 
many normal activities go steadily for- 
ward. “After months in a state of 
emergency,” writes Bishop Littell, 
“war brought an almost total disloca- 
tion of civilian life in the Islands as 
the attack of December 7 brought con- 
ditions of actual warfare. Martial law, 
including the blackout, curfew and a 
total ban on the sale of alcoholic bev- 
erages, found the civilian population 
cooperative to a remarkable degree. 

“Among the Church’s 126 mission- 
aries in Hawaii, ordained and lay, 
clergy, teachers, medical workers, in 
parishes and missions, in schools and 
in the Church hospital on Molokai, not 


one was injured, nor was there more © 


than negligible damage to any Church 
property. Worship, classes, medical 


ministrations and meetings are con- 
tinuing regularly, on the whole, ex- 
cept evening meetings, because of 
blackout regulations. The missionaries 
are calm and steady, cheerful and very 
busy.” 

Iolani School for boys, Honolulu, 
temporarily closed its high school and 
boarding department at the outbreak 
of war as so many of the older students 
entered war work or military service. 
Of the 70 seniors, 44 completed their 
work under tutors. The first year of 
high school will reopen with the rest 
of the school this fall, and the remain- 
ing years will be added as conditions 
warrant; the boarding department will 
receive up to 80 students. Army En- 
gineers are renting the land which is 
to be the site of Iolani School when 
it becomes possible to build the much 
needed and long awaited new quarters 
for this 80-year-old school. 

“What outfit do they belong to?” 
asked a marine on Bishop Littell’s 
porch as two blue-clad Sisters of the 
Transfiguration went by. He was told 
that their Order had charge of St. 
Andrew’s Priory, Honolulu, the 75- 
year-old school for girls. With more 
than 300 students, it is operating all 
twelve grades. 

The Shingle Memorial Hospital on 
the island of Molokai recently had a 


party for all the babies born there in 
the past year; 25 babies attended, with 
24 mothers (one had twins); and sun- 
dry fathers and grandparents. Every 
baby was presented with a sunsuit and 
a sunbonnet. 

“Right square in the middle of a 
war,” writes the Ven. Dr. E. Tanner 
Brown, priest in charge of St. Clem- 
ent’s Church and Archdeacon of Hono- 
lulu, “despite the fact that one-third 
of the congregation has departed via 
evacuation, one-third works seven days 
a week, and one-third is short of gas, 
St. Clement’s finds itself with a lovely 
new church.” This is the result of 
pre-war efforts, of course. Among 
many memorials in the church are pews 
given in memory of officers and men 
killed on December 7. 

Elsewhere in the Islands as well as 
in Honolulu, the Church’s work is go- 
ing ahead, no matter how dark the 
clouds of war. 
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HURCHES and synagogues of 
-— fifteen communions and creeds 
will make a united appeal to their con- 
stituencies for the first time in history 
this fall. The United Church Canvass 
has the endorsement of the Presiding 
Bishop, who is a member of the spon- 
sors’ committee, and of the National 
Council, Many parishes are codperat- 
ing in the community-wide plans, ac- 
cording to reports reaching the Pre- 
siding Bishop. 
Nationally, the plan is supported by 
a committee of clerical and lay lead- 
ers, headed by Charles E. Wilson, New 
York, president of General Electric 
Company. Others on the committee 
include: Harold W. Dodds, president 
of Princeton University; James L. 
_ Kraft, Chicago cheese manufacturer; 
Henry R. Luce, New York, editor of 
_ Life and Time magazines; John R. 
Mott, New York; Stanley Resor, New 
York, president of the J. Walter 
Thompson advertising company; Asso- 
ciate Justice Owen J. Roberts of the 
U.S. Supreme Court; Charles Seymour, 
president, Yale University; Frank J. 
Sladen, Henry Ford Hospital chief, 


On September 27 the vast army of 
the Church’s young people throughout 
the country will unite in special 
Church services in observance of Youth 
Sunday. Hundreds of parishes are 
planning programs which will encour- 
age young people to participate in the 
services. Sermons, lessons and hymns 
are being chosen for their relationship 
to youth’s needs and problems. 

The theme of Youth Sunday— 
“What Christ Demands of Youth’— 
gears into the Forward in Service em- 
phasis, Freedom Through Christ, for 
the coming year. 

The special all-youth offering taken 
up on this Sunday will give young 
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ated Canvass Planned 


FIFTEEN COMMUNIONS JOIN 


IN 


Mr. Charles E. Wilson (right), president 

of the General Electric Company, chairman 

of the national sponsors’ committee for the 
United Church Canvass. 


Detroit; Harold E. Stassen, Governor 
of Minnesota; Charles P. Taft, Cin- 
cinnati; William Allen White, Em- 
poria, Kansas, and Wendell L. Willkie. 

The united canvass plan suggests 
that all churches in a given community 
hold their annual financial campaigns 
simultaneously; it does not provide for 
bulking budgets. Each church organ- 
izes its own canvass and calls on its 
own people as usual at the same time 
other churches are doing the same. 
The period agreed upon for the united 
canvass this fall is Nov. 15 to Dec. 6, 
the dates approved by the National 
Council for the regular Episcopal 
Church Every Member Canvass. 

One of the major advantages of the 
united approach is to bring to the na- 
tion and the individual community 
more forcefully the importance of re- 
ligion in these war days. The na- 


_ tional committee plans radio, news- 


paper and motion picture publicity to 
support the plan. 


Youth Sunday Set for Sept. 27 


people an opportunity to help main- 
tain and further the Church’s program 
in these difficult days. One-third each 
will go for work at home, abroad and 
among youth. At home it will pro- 
vide beds and equipment for a Negro 
hospital in North Carolina; abroad, a 
scholarship to train a Mexican boy for 
the priesthood, a chapel in Brazil and 
a mission school in India. Among our 
young people it will provide scholar- 
ships at work camps and a travel pool 
to assist youth representatives to at- 
tend the National Youth Convention in 
1943. 

Youth Sunday is sponsored by the 
National Council’s Division of Youth. 


War Work Sum Is Large 


Agencies of the Episcopal Church 
are meeting the wartime emergency 
this year with a program whose es- 
timated cost is $703,766. The figures 
announced are: 

Army and Navy Commission $418,000 


Aid-to-British-Missions . ........ 200,000 
Assistance to Refugees............ 5,000 
Russian Theological Semi- 

ALY; a AtiSes est ttre 4,700 
Church work in industrial 

defense areasse<...5 28 85: 20,000 
Presiding Bishop’s Fund for 

World ‘Relief. 222. 50,000 
Work among Japanese in 

SWaNOA( SUCH Snes ecuioren tenon ee ee 6,066 


Waste Paper Did It. Christ Church in 
Waukegan, Ill., is proud of the unique plan 
it adopted for paying off the debt on its 
parish house. In 1940 the Rev. Howard E. 
Ganster, rector, suggested that parishioners 
save all their old newspapers, magazines and 
cardboard. In a year 100 tons had been 
gathered and sold. Within the next eight 
months parishioners had gathered 250 tons. 
of paper and sold it for $3,500. Today the 
parish is free from debt, but is still saving 
paper “as an act of conservation of the 
forests of our country.” 


Young people faced with questions 
about marriage “in these times” will 
find helpful suggestions for their prob- 
lems in “War Marriages,” published by 
the Girls’ Friendly Society, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York, 15c. 
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F. W. Neve (above left) and W. Roy 
Mason are old friends in mountain 
work, Dr. Mason used to drive 25 
miles to Charlottesville for supplies 
(above right). He built new schools 
(directly right) and organized Guild of 
Mountain Builders, masons and car- 
penters, who erected good _ stone 
churches. One of first (extreme right) 
was at Middle River. 


AN’T nobody keep up with Mr. 

Mason when he sets out to go 

up the mountain.” The words 

were spoken about Roy Mason, 
suffragan bishop-elect for Virginia, 
by one of his friends in the Blue Ridge. 
Virginia mountain men are long and 
lean and tireless. When they say they 
can’t keep up with a man, it is a high 
tribute to him. 

Dr. Mason has been going up and 
down mountains, visible and invisible, 
among the Blue Ridge missions for 
thirty-five years, ever since he was 
ordained in 1907. Even during the 
seven or eight years when he was rec- 
tor of Christ Church, Charlottesville, 
Va., he was in constant close touch 
with the mountain work. He has been 
archdeacon of the Blue Ridge since 
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1926 when he succeeded his friend, 
Archdeacon Frederick W. Neve. 

“He ain’t afraid of nothin’,”’ they 
say. Just at first when the mountain 
people and the staff of his thirty mis- 
sions heard he had been elected bishop, 
it was a sad blow but they soon re: 
joiced on hearing that he will not have 
to move his headquarters from Char- 
lottesville and he will still have charge 
of his old archdeaconry even if he can- 
not continue holding services in some 
of the missions every Sunday. The 
mountain people love “preachin’” and 
especially they like their friend Mr. 
Mason’s preachin’. They say they will 
call him “Bishop of the Blue Ridge.” 

Eight Virginia counties make up this 
archdeaconry, with seven clergy and 
more than forty lay missionaries, men 


and women, on the staff. Archdeacon 
Neve started the work when he came 
out from England as a young clergy- 
man in 1888. Some of the beginnings 


were crude; some of the faithful 


‘women on the staff in the early years 


seriously injured their health in the 
struggle with the hardships and priva- 
tions of those isolated places. Even 
now many of the roads are rough. In 
the days when the Blue Ridge had no 
motor cars or telephones or fire-proof- 
ing or stone masonry or running water 
or electric lighting, the women were 
heroines who stayed on year after year. 

Passing on from what Dr. Neve has 
called the “Shack Age,” it was Dr. 
Mason who led in the erection of more 
permanent structures, many of them 
built out of rock from the hills on 
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Roy Mason---“Ain’t Afraid of Nothin” 


BISHOP-ELECT HAS WORKED 35 YEARS IN VIRGINIA MOUNTAINS 


which they stand. For this work he 
organized his Guild of Mountain 
Builders, skilled native craftsmen and 
devout laymen of the Church. 

Garden work with a hoe, though 
back-breaking on some of the steep 
rocky hillsides, used to be considered 
mere women’s work in the mountains, 
and the growing of vegetables was of 
no importance. Behold, Mr. Mason 
was seen repeatedly working in his 
garden, with a hoe. If he could do it, 
the men decided, so could they. 

Many other unwholesome conditions 
and ideas have been changing as the 
Church’s work has made its way 
through the mountains. Most of the 
mountain distillers had licenses to 
make strong drink but they continually 
violated the law about its sale. In the 
face of flagrant violation of these rules, 
Mr. Mason succeeded in having their 
__ licenses rescinded and their stills shut 
down. “He knows the law and he can 
use it, too!” they said. He was so 

successful that one man, miles away, 
who had never violated the law, volun- 
tarily gave up his license. Not all 
these men surrendered without a 
struggle, but most of them eventually 
were baptized, by this Mr. Mason. 
Once when he went to officiate at 
a wedding in the bride’s home, he was 
met by a shotgun in the hands of her 
brother, who, for some reason, threat- 
ened to shoot if the wedding proceeded. 
Dr. Mason, to whom the point of a 
gun was nothing, calmed him down 
and the wedding did proceed. More 

friendly was the occasion when a 

young bridegroom said happily, “Mr. 

Mason, fer a fee, I got a half-interest 

in a hive of bees fer ye.” 
Blue Ridge Industrial School, one of 
the few Church institutions whose 
initials have become the name of the 
local post office, Bris, and St. Anne’s 
Preventorium at Mission Home (an- 
other Church-named post office) are 
the two chief institutions of the arch- 
deaconry. 
The Rey. Dr. George P. Mayo is 
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head of the school, which started in 
1909 with one building and now has 
twenty-five. Accredited with the state 
education board, Bris enrolls nearly 
200 mountain boys and girls. It 
emphasizes vocational training, with 
agriculture, shop work, home eco- 
nomics, handcrafts and commercial 
courses. 

St. Anne’s Preventorium, directed 
by Miss Annie Park, has grown up 
slowly to meet the need of tubercular 
and other ailing children whose moun- 
tain homes are not adequate to care 
for them. Its sunny building, 300 feet 
long by 30 wide, is the work of the 
Mountain Builders. 

The missions enter closely into the 
lives of the people they serve. In a 
year the missionaries receive nearly 
30,000 visits from their mountain 
neighbors. Over 2,000 come for first 
aid; over 900 are taken by the mis- 
sionaries to doctor or hospital, thus 
sometimes saving a life or restoring 
health that might otherwise be per- 


Children in St. Anne’s Preventorium and 
old men like Tom, taking grain to the mill, 
are friends among these mountains. Frank 
Hill writes in The Land, “The hills ain’t 
so high but they’re sure up and down. It’s 


wild, but if that’s where you’re born you 
like it.” Dr. Mason confirms this statement. 


manently lost. In 1907 there were 
hardly any Church people in this area. 
Now there are more than 1,200. 

Of present conditions and the fu- 
ture, Dr. Mason writes: ‘““Many have 
moved away from the mountains re- 
cently. A number of our young people 
are working in war industries and re- 
ceiving wages undreamed of before. I 
fear this will have a bad effect. Some 
are spending money too freely and are 
learning the often undesirable ways of 
city life. Also they lose to a consid- 
erable extent their contact with the 
Church. City congregations are so 
different from the friendly little groups 
at home, and it is hard to go to a 
strange church where one feels lost in 
the crowd and nobody seems to care. 

“T might become pessimistic about 
the future, but I saw the same things 
happen at the time of the first World 
War. People went away for a while 
but in hard times they returned.” 


In connection with the approaching con- 
secration of Roy Mason as suffragan bishop 
of Virginia, some personal letters by Florence 
Towles Meadows, one of the former mis- 
sionaries, written in the years when Dr. 
Mason first went to the Blue Ridge, are 
appearing in The Southern Churchman; the 
first ones were in the issue of August 1. 


The mission farm of 100 acres at Brace- 
bridge, Ontario, involves the clergy in un- 
usual tasks, such as milking goats. 


ILKING the goats is but one 

of several unexpected activi- 

ties carried on by men of the 

Society of St. John the Evan- 
gelist in the Society’s mission at Brace- 
bridge, Ontario, Canada. 

The area in which they work tells a 
heartening story of a mission field that 
recovered after the hazards and change 
of outward circumstances had all but 
destroyed it. Great forests of giant 
pines once covered this high rocky 
country. Lumber companies stripped 
them all away but while the lumbering 
lasted there was a considerable popu- 
lation. Men took up grants of free 
land, cleared a patch, built a log house 
and barn, set up their families to grow 
a few potatoes and keep a cow while 
they went off with a team of horses to 
work for the lumber company. They 
came home with good wages. 

The Church sent in missionaries who 
with the help of friends in England 
built some beautiful churches at 
strategic points. All went well until 
the lumber. began to give out. There 
was less and less work. More and 
more of the younger and more ener- 
getic people moved away. The churches 
could not do much towards support- 
ing clergy, and the Bishop could not 
spend too much on a dying field. Soon 
a student in summer was all the min- 
istry the little places got. The churches 
were too big and fell into decay. The 
people were down-hearted about life. 
It was hard to make any living from 
the rocky little farms. 

At this stage, and just before the 
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Rebuilt out of an old log stable, St. Peter’s Church, Rocksborough, cost less than $100. 
The Society uses local material and local labor wherever possible. St. John’s, Bracebridge, 
was built of field stone by men of the congregation, with birch pews made locally. 


Saga of “Granny's Roc 


ST. JOHN EVANGELIST SOCIETY ACCOMPLISHI 


big depression made things even worse, 
the Bishop of Algoma asked the So- 
ciety of St. John the Evangelist to see 
what they could do. 

Two priests and a, layman started 
with seven little churches fourteen 
years ago. Today in much the same 
area twelve clergy and several lay- 
men serve about forty places. They 
have a central house and church on a 


The Sisters of St. Margaret help with 
work for women and girls. Here a small 
sufferer is treated for a minor ailment. 


100-acre farm. Finding many settle- 
ments where no religious work was be- 
ing done, they gathered the people in 
homes and had informal services and 
parties combined. ‘They started vari- 
ous schemes for bettering conditions 
in the homes and on the farms. Hun- 
dreds of scattered children were or- 
ganized into a Church-school-by-mail. 
Weaving and other handicrafts were 
started, taught by the Sisters of St. 
Margaret. 

The Rev. Roland F. Palmer is the 
Superior. The Society’s central church 
was built of field stone by local men. 
Almost every part of it was produced 
locally. The altar is a great slab of 
field granite chipped into shape by the 
tombstone cutter. Stalls and candle- 
sticks are of birch, made in the village. 
The muralist of the Ontario Museum 
spent two months at Bracebridge 
painting the mural over the altar. 

The mission churches are built and 
furnished and paid for by the people 
themselves just as far as possible. They 
make furniture and hangings out of 
old material. Old buildings are dis- 
mantled and re-erected as churches, at 
such small cost that if the settlement 
comes to an end no money is wasted. 
The work has its roots in the ground; 
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RE FEATS, RESULTS, 


Arriving one day for a pastoral call, the mission priest found six children with a friend 


waiting outdoors while a baby brother was born inside. 


The Society finds that poverty 


makes the people listen readily to fanatical preachers who offer them false hopes of relief. 


purs Canadian Workers 


it is not something imposed on the 
people from outside. 

One district for a long time had just 
one Church person, a poor old lady 
known as Granny, who lived in a one- 
room shack. The rest of the people 
were hostile to the Church and did not 
want it among them. The clergy from 
the Mission Home ministered to 
Granny in the little shack where a 
ragged cloth on the table was the only 
outward preparation she could make. 
She was extremely deaf, and used to 
say the whole service aloud with the 
priest, absolution and all. Often she 
told them that the place should have a 
church and she wanted one built “on 
that there rock” near her house. 

Then, after a short illness, she died. 
Within two weeks the whole district 
opened up to the Church. Services 
were started in someone’s big kitchen, 
an old log barn was given, the commu- 
nity turned to and made it into a clean 
graceful little church on Granny’s 
rock. This was ten years ago. Boys 
who grew up in the little church are 
now serving in the air force and army. 

Missionaries in many parts of the 
country, Canada and the United States 
both, are made sick at heart many 
times by the harm done, especially 
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IN NORTHERN 


WOODS 


among young people in rural regions, 
by emotional and irresponsible sects. 
The men at Bracebridge have come 
into head-on collision with them more 
than once, and have dealt with the sit- 
uation in a constructive way. 

One settlement was torn asunder by 
a seemingly endless feud. No one 
knew what started it but it made the 
Church’s work impossible. After ten 


The largest offering the Society ever re- 
ceived at Harvest Festival was a cow. She 
rode home contentedly in the truck. 


Bishop Rocksborough Smith, former Bishop 
of Algoma, consecrates Society’s central 
church, St. John’s, at Bracebridge. 


years of it Fr. Robert H. Loosemore 
determined, he said, to “bust it up.” 
He went from house to house, making 
people go on their knees to pray that 
it might cease. One day he met an 
itinerant minister on the road who 
said mournfully, “Isn’t this feud ter- 
rible?” “Yes,” said Fr. Loosemore, 
“and what are you doing about it?” 
“There isn’t much a person can do,” 
sighed the itinerant. ‘‘Yes, there is,” 
Fr. Loosemore said promptly. “We can 
pray. Kneel down right here, Brother, 
and we will pray.” It was raining and 
the road was muddy, but down the 
poor minister had to go, in the puddles. 
The feud is now a thing of the past. 

In that same place the men would 
not come to church. All through the 
service the clink of horseshoes sounded 
as they pitched them beside the coun- 
try store. Fr. Loosemore got sick of 
the sound. He wrote a song to the 
tune of Strawberry Roan, with many 
verses and a chorus after each., With 
two Brothers to help sing, he shouldered 
his piano accordion and marched down 
to the store. The song taught the 
whole Christian religion from Genesis 
to Revelation, and the horseshoe play- 
ers, loving cowboy ballads, had to stop 
to listen. 

Every autumn the Harvest Festival 
is a great occasion, with the church 
decorated in the spirit of the day. The 
best fruits and vegetables are brought 
in; also eggs, butter, preserves and 
pickles and sometimes a few bottles of 
home brew. The largest offering ever 
received was a cow. 
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5632 Pembroke Lane, 


ex ASHBY CHURCH KALENDAR 
for 1943 marks its fiftieth year of 
service to the Episcopal Church. 
No other Kalendar has its beauti- 
ful, distinctive features and spec- 
ial headings for your own church. 
You will find the distribution of 
this Church Kalendar both profit- 
able and helpful to your Church. 
It is a remarkably effective and 
churchly means for societies to 
raise funds to further their work. 
WRITE NOW FOR FREE CIRCULAR. 


Send 25 cents for sample copy of 
1943 Church Kalendar—postpaid. 


ASHBY COMPANY -Box1561-ERIE, PA. 


“puetisneD WITH 
THE ONLY KALENDAR EO gnc 
is OF T 
AND SEASON’ ae 
Bae IN PROPER LITURGICAL COLO! ae 


> - 50th Eddlon = 


“WHITECAPS” 


An illustrated booklet containing twenty-four 
ways of entertaining oneself. 
for Convalescents in hospital or home or for 


An ideal Gift 
Price 25 cents, 


Mattie Thayer Basinger 


shut-ins.” 


Kansas City, Missouri 


e 


BELL CO. 


220BROADWAY, NY. CITY 


BELLS 
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Sunday evening outdoor services prove popular at St. Paul’s Cathedral, Boston. 
top, the choir is shown leading in a hymn; directly above is part of the congregation, 


At the 


gathered in the street. . 


Bostonians Take Part in Porch Service 


Bostonians who enjoy an early Sun- 
day evening stroll bend their steps 
toward the Cathedral Church of St. 
Paul opposite the old Commons. For 
here, at seven o’clock each Sunday eve- 
ning, they may participate in the Ca- 
thedral’s brief outdoor porch service. 

Planning to appeal to the large num- 
ber of service men who visit historic 
old Boston on furlough, as well as to 
the townspeople, the Cathedral has ex- 
tended the length of this unique serv- 
ice, with a different speaker each week. 


N.Y. SUNDAY SCHOOL COMMISSION 


INCORPORATED 


416 Lafayette Street 


New York City 


Just below Wanamaker’s 


Pioneer in Religious Education in the Church School 


CHURCH AND CHURCH SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Religious Pictures — Cards — Books — Gifts 
Maps — Wall Charts — Posters 


ALL LESSON SYSTEMS 


Here the Clergy and Church Workers find an intelligent and sympathetic 
understanding of their Church School problems and needs. 


If unable to visit our extensive exhibit, send for catalogue. 


A volunteer choir and eight trumpets 
and trombones from the Harvard band 
provide the music. 

With the coming of war the simple 
little religious service which has been 
held for years, has taken on a more 
patriotic note. Opening with the sing- 
ing of ““America,” the service continues 
with familiar hymns, prayers and brief 
address by the speaker. 

An average crowd of nearly 2,000 
attends the service, standing on the 
sidewalk and in the street, for no seats 
are provided. Loud speakers carry the 
service, sponsored by the Boston Area 
Council of Churches, to those who are 
across the street on the Common. 

Another project of the Cathedral’s 
program is a War Shrine which is open 
every day. Visitors to the shrine are 
invited to write down in a special book 
the names of relatives and friends in 
the service, to light a candle, and to 
kneel at the prayer desk. Three hun- 
dred names of service men were writ- 
ten in the book the first week after the 
dedication of the shrine. 
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brought more sharsly into focus the 
_ Church’s role on the home front. Be- 
lieving in Christianity’s ability to solve 
many of the problems facing our citi- 
zens today, the Episcopal Church is 
joining other denominations in a na- 
tion-wide observance of Religious Edu- 
cation Week from Sunday, Sept. 27 
through Sunday, Oct. 4. 

The purpose of the week is to de- 
velop in the home, the church and the 
community, an increasing conscious- 
ness of the importance of Christian re- 
ligious education. It-seeks to encour- 
age them to face more adequately their 
responsibilities for providing a vital 
program of religious education for 
every member of the community. The 
week has two distinct aspects. First, 
is the observance in each local church, 
and second is the community program 
entered into by all the churches. 
Through joint programs in which all 
the churches can unite, the purposes of 


Lassoing a Church 

George Jacobs’ adeptness at lassoing 
came in handy recently when the 
tower and cross of St. Stephen’s 
Church, Wakeeney, Kansas, needed re- 
pairing and painting. He just tossed 
a lasso around the spire and pulled him- 
self up to do the tricky job (below). 
A first class job of renovating and 
painting the entire building, inside and 
out, had just been completed when fire 
destroyed the entire building. The 
Rev. Robert H. Mize, Jr., is in charge 
of St. Stephen’s. 
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the Absetvanes: will be dramatized to 
members of all communions. 

Plans sponsored by the National 
Council’s Department of Religious 
Education call for setting aside 
each night of the week for ob- 
serving a specific project. Following 
last year’s procedure, special activities 
will be undertaken on parish nicht, 
family night, community night, dedica- 
tion of leaders night, and promotion of 
good reading night. On parish night 
all members of the church will get 
together to learn of the various activi- 
ties of the parish which may include 
everything from Sunday School 
projects and missionary movies to 
choir music and Boy and Girl Scout 
exhibits. Family night is spent at 
home singing favorite hymns, reading 
Bible stories, playing Church games— 
things that foster Christian living. 


UNIFORM GRADED LESSONS 
Every Lesson a Bible Lesson 
A tested, satisfactory curriculum for Church 
Schools with all grades from Primary to 

adult using the same lessons. 
Free samples to Sunday School officials. 


THE BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING CO. 
129 Park Row New York, N. Y. 


BRUGLER HOUSE 


on Rye Lake, near White Plains, N. Y., 
offers clergymen and other active Church 
workers the quiet surroundings of a small 


estate for a holiday or vacation, For in- 


formation and rates, write 
R. P. KENT, Secy. 
281 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


FOLDING CHAIRS— 


Brand-New Steel Folding Chairs. Full 

Upholstered Seat and Form-Fitting Back. 

Rubber Feet. Send for Sample. $12.50 dz. 
REDINGTON COMPANY 

Dept. 34 Scranton, Pa. 


A. E, BAKER 
MarGaret BONDFIELD 
Stoney Dark 
Letitia FAIRFIELD 
Joun A. HucHes 


Price, $1.03, postpaid. 


Important NEW Publications 


Tue ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 


This book, recently published and widely distributed in England, is so 
important that we have rushed production for American circulation. 


Covers the five peace points set forth by the Roman Pontiff, together with 
the five economic standards affirmed by the Oxford World Conference of 1937. 


A book for all Christians to read and study in preparation for the time 
when Peace will again rule the world. 


A CH8RISTIAN BASIS FOR THE Post-War WorLD 


A Commentary on the Ten Peace Points 
By 


KENNETH INGRAM 
A. D. Linpsay 
Dorotuy L. SAYERS 
R, R. STOKES 
BarBarRA WARD 


Now Ready. 


—— Morenouse-Goruam Co., 14 E, 41st St., 


Eastward by Bomber—Westward by Ship 
WARTIME PILGRIMAGE 


An American View of Britain in 1942 


By Crirrorp P. MorEHOUSE 


To England, by bomber, as one of a delegation of four to represent Amer- 
ican Churches at the enthronement of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the author 
remained for two months to study religious and social conditions and to inter- 
view such leaders as the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, Cardinal Hinsley, 
Dr. J. S. Whale (Moderator of the Free Church Federal Council), President 
Benes of Czechoslovakia, the chaplains—general of the British army and navy, 
the chief American chaplain in the British Isles, etc. 


An informal travel book recording faithfully what the writer saw and 
heard from the notes that he made as an experienced religious journalist. 


Price, $2.06, postpaid. Ready, November, 1942. 


J ; —— 
New York CiySs 
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The Daily 
Devotional 
Guide 


of 1,350,000 
People 


o effective is The Upper Room in strengthening and 
developing the religious life of those who read it regularly, 
that it has now reached an average circulation of 1,350,000 copies 


per issue. 


That such a large number of individuals find The Upper Room an 
invaluable source of inspiration, comfort and strength for their 
daily lives is not surprising, since its meditations represent a cross- 


section of the devotional thought of the world. 


Today, in the stress of war, The Upper Room is proving doubly 
valuable in turning to Christ the hearts and minds of men and 


women torn by war's emotions. 


If you have not discovered its unique aid, try it now! The Upper 
Room is sold, in quantities of ten or more copies, mailed to one 
address, at 5 cents per copy, postpaid, and may be sent on consign- 
ment with privilege of returning unused and unsold copies. Individ- 
ual yearly subscriptions, 30. cents, postpaid; foreign, 40 cents. Four 
years, $1.00; foreign, $1.35. Order the October, November, 
December issue TODAY! 


Note: Special envelopes for remailing The Upper Room to 
boys in the Army and Navy furnished at $1.00 per 100, 


SEND YOUR ORDER TO 


THE UPPER ROOM 


166: Eighth Ave: Nes Sal) fee eo as Nashville Fenn: 


on 


~ Variety—PLUS— 


Get religion like a Methodist. Ex- 
perience it like a Baptist. Be sure of — 


it like a Disciple. Stick to it like a 
Lutheran. Pay for it like a Presby- 
terian. Conciliate it like a Congrega- 


tionalist. Glorify it like a Jew. Be 
proud of it like an Episcopalian. Prac- — 


tice it like a Christian Scientist. Propa- 


gate it like a Roman Catholic. Work 


for it like a Salvation Army lassie, 


And enjoy it like a colored man—Dr. — 


Edgar DeWitt Jones. 


Indians who have accomplished notable 


work are granted an achievement award each — 


year by the Indian Council Fire of Chicago. 
The current award goes to George LaVatta, 
who is a Churchman, confirmed in the 
Mission at Fort Hall, Idaho. While with 
the Union Pacific Mr. LaVatta did some fine 
personnel work, along with a volunteer em- 
ployment service for Indian boys and girls. 
Since 1929 he has been a field agent in the 
government Indian Service. 


St. James’ School in Washington County, 
Md., will celebrate next October the one 
hundredth anniversary of its founding. It 
was founded by Bishop William Rollinson 
Whittingham of Maryland and the Rey. 


Theodore Lyman, later Bishop of North 


Carolina, and was directed by the Rev. John 
B. Kerfoot, later the first Bishop of Pitts- 
burgh. 


The senior native priest in the diocese of 
New Guinea, the Rev. Peter Rautamara, was 
a little boy watching the arrival of the first 
missionaries just fifty years ago. All the peo- 
ple were cannibals in that region; their vic- 
tims were killed on the very grounds where 
the cathedral stands today, or where it was 
standing at last report. It is of course in 
the war area. 


The versatile Waverly Press of Baltimore 
made some Bible history recently by printing 
the first translation of the New Testament 
in Yiddish. The type was set by the trans- 
lator, Dr. Henry Einspruch. The publisher 
is the American Board of Missions to Jews, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Every crisis is a time when we should ex- 
pect the creative spirit of God to move upon 
the face of. our troubled hearts and start us 
out venturing in faith for the vision of a new 
heaven and a new earth, when God will come 
among men and be their God.—Andrew- 
Y, Y. Tsu, assistant bishop in Yunnan, in 
The Anglican Theological Review. 
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There are some men who feel they 
are so strong that they can face any- 
thing, anybody, or any situation with- 
out outside help. But the strongest 
men in history were not able to do 
that. 

There came a time in the life of 
George Washington when he was up 
against a series of crises for which he 
felt himself totally inadequate. And 
he admitted it. Washington’s journals 
are full of allusions to prayer and wor- 
ship. During the Revolutionary War 
it was in the humility of greatness that 
he knelt time and again in his tent or 
in the woods alone to ask guidance and 
help from God. 

Another man who never thought 
himself adequate, who needed a spirit- 
ual build-up in the time of crisis, was 
Abraham Lincoln. Everyone knows 
the stories of Lincoln, how he read his 
Bible constantly, how it was always 
near him and how, many times, ‘his 
lights would be burning late in his 
rooms because he was upon his knees, 
humbly supplicating the guidance, the 
wisdom, and the strength of Almighty 
God. 


Your Morale and How to Build It* 


7 


Yes, you may think you are a strong 
man, that you can go through crisis 
without turning to the Greatest Up- 
building Force in all the universe; but 
there will be a time when you will not 
be adequate to help yourself. It would 
be the better part of wisdom, would it 
not, to begin now to have some under- 
standing of God, so that when a great 
test does arrive you will be at least 
on conversational terms with Him. 


*From a book by Dean Austin Pardue 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Buffalo, N. Y. Pub- 
lished by Scribners $1.50. 


The Russian Glory. Winston Churchill 
used the words, “The Russian Glory,” 
which now appear as title for a 50-page illus- 
trated booklet of stories by ten Russians, 
including Dmitri Shostakovich, who tells of 
composing his famous Seventh Symphony 
which recently traveled to the United States 
on micro-film and has had its first perform- 
ance by Toscanini; Zoya Fedorova, star of 
the motion picture, “The Girl from Lenin- 
grad”; and Anna Plysikhina, who drives a 
locomotive, with another young woman as 
stoker. The booklet is 25 cents a copy, 
sold for Russian War Relief, 11 East 35th 
Street, New York. 


Is Your Parish in This List? 


Additional 100% parishes added _ to 
FORTH?’S list of subscribers are St. An- 
drew’s, Taft, Calif.; and the Church of the 
Ascension, Amherst, Va. Parishes sending in 
renewals recently and thus keeping them- 
selves in the ranks of the 100 per centers in- 
clude: Grace Church, Portland, Ore.; St. 
Peter’s, Cazenovia, N. Y.; St. Mary’s-by-the- 


_ Sea, Pacific Grove, Calif., and Church of the 


Epiphany, Seattle, Wash. 

, New 100% vestries are: St. Stephen’s, 
Terre Haute, Ind.; St. Bartholomew’s, 
White Plains, N. Y.; St. Andrew’s, Tampa, 
Fla.; St. Clement’s, Hawthorne, N. J.; Res- 
urrection, Richmond Hill, L. 1, N. Y., and 
St. Jude’s, Tiskilwa, Ill.; St. John’s, Ithaca, 
N. Y.; Church of the Good Shepherd, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; St. Paul’s, Savannah, Ga., and 
St. Mark’s, Tonopah, Nev. Among the 
100% vestries renewing are St. Paul’s, Oak- 
land, Calif.; the Church of the Epiphany, 
Richmond, Va.; St. Paul’s, Leavenworth, 
Kan.; Church of the Epiphany, Independ- 
ence, Kan.; Christ Church, Red Wing, 
Minn.; Church of the Epiphany, Richmond, 
Va.; St. Paul’s, Bellingham, Wash.; and St. 
Stephen’s, Oxford, N. C. $ 

New parishes to enroll under the group 
subscription plan include: Christ Church, 
West Englewood, N. J.; St. James’, Derby, 
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Conn.; St. Athanasius’, Los Angeles, Cal.; 
St. Matthew’s, Jersey City, N. J.; Church 
Farm School, Glen Loch, Pa.; Christ 
Church Cathedral, Louisville, Ky.; Christ 
Church, Springfield, Ill., and four missions 
in Grafton, N. D. 

Renewals and subscriptions also have been 
received from: St. Andrew’s Memorial 
Church, Detroit, Mich.; Grace Church, 
Allentown, Pa.; St. Paul’s, Grand Forks, 
N. D.; Trinity, Williamsport, Pa.; St. 
Matthew’s, Covington, Tenn.; Christ Church, 
Richmond, Va.; Holy Trinity, Southbridge, 
Mass.; St. Andrew’s, Turners Falls, Mass.; 
Heavenly Rest, Abilene, Tex.; Holy Com- 
munion, Tacoma, Wash.; Grace, Petersburg, 
Va.; St. James’, Atlantic City, N. J.; St. 
Andrew’s, Dayton, O.; St. John’s, Sharon, 
Pa.; Emmanuel Church, Chatham, Va.; St. 
James’, Columbus, O.; All Saints’, Roan- 
oke Rapids, N. C.; St. Stephen’s, Rochester, 
N. Y.; St. Paul’s, Englewood, N. J.; Bruton 
Parish, Williamsburg, Va.; Christ Church 
Cathedral, Eau Claire, Wis.; Christ Church, 
Roanoke, Va.; St. Helena’s, Boerne, Tex.; 
St. James’, (Fordham) Bronx, N. Y. C.; 
St. Paul’s, Greenville, N. C.; St. John’s, 
Auburn, N. Y.; St. Stephen’s, Jersey City, 
N. J.; Christ Church, Pensacola, St. Mary’s, 
Milton, and St. John’s, Warrington, Fla. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 
THAT HONOR LYBIST 


EXTRA CASH FOR CHURCH PEOPLE 


x 


card artistry. Special 

titary service. Earn ad- 

ditional big profits with our sensational im- 
printed lines of 50 and 25 for $1 with name 


BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS. Sell nt 
fastest money making line and give the 
biggest values. Rush request for 
box on approval and Free Cata- 
log of Religious Specialties. Write at once, 
NATIONAL ART STUDIOS, Dept. R-908 
Douglas Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal., or 111 E. 5th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


ESTMENTS 
for CLERGY and CHOIR 


ALTAR LINENS, EMBROIDERIES 
MATERIALS BY THE YARD. TAILORING 
Send for our new Catalogue 

417 Fifth Avenue 
J. Mees ING. soe 


American Distributor of Stained Glass Windows 
for Jas. Powell & Sons, Ltd., London, England 


Special September Sale 
PRIEST’S CLOAKS 


(MELTON CLOTH) 


$35.00 


Inquiries invited “5 
562 5t! ig 
c. Mm. ALMY & SON, ING. Non York 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Hospital of Saint Barnabas 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Complete three-year course 
Class enters September 28 
APPLY—DIRECTOR OF NURSING 


SHLLTME 
NEXT QUARTER 


CHANGE T0 


STANCAROS 
TRUE-T0-THE-BIBLE 
LESSONS 


Right now is the time to consider 
Standard’s True-to-the- Bible lessons 
for your Sunday School for the coming 
quarter. Write today for information 
about Standard’s Closely Graded or 
Uniform lessons which are being used. 
and highly praised by thousands of 
successful Sunday School workers. 
Prospectus of Graded lessons, actual 
samples of Uniform lessons and big 
catalogue are free. Please state which 
you want and mention department. 
Address Desk FO-9 


The Standard Publishing Co. 


8th and Cufter Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio 


SE: 


SELL CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Show the complete Christmas Card 


e. Large 

selection oe Rarsons Nene: Imprinted Tiolders= a 
appealing series. Amazing values sel! 50 for$lup. & 

10 EXCLUSIVE : BOX ASSORTMENTS 
Make additional profits with ‘‘Janes Art Boz’’ 
21 1 Christmas Potders elarand original. pare for 

5 inte her, mon 
Scorenentar “Git Wraps, Religious, evaredast SAMPLES 
others. Deluxe Personal Christmas Cards.Tell A ? 
us which lines interest you. Write today suv, On Approval 
JANES ART STUDIOS, 1225 Clitford,Dept. 449 Rochester, N.Vo 


WITH NAME 


FOLOING TABLES 


For Church Socials 

Dinners, Meetings 

Light weight but sturdy. Easily 

handled even by ladies. Stacked 

and stored in small space. Low- 
est prices — one year to pay. 
Illustrated Catalog FREE. 
THE MONROE COMPANY 

4 Church St. Colfax, Iowa 


on CHOIR “GOWNS 


PULPIT ROBES ° EMBROIDERIES 
HANGINGS ° STOLES » VESTMENTS 
ALTAR APPOINTMENTS 
COMMUNION SERVICE 


NEW CATALOG on Resuess 


NATIONAL, ACADEMIC: ‘CAP &: GOWN CO. 
P821-23°-ARCH STs V PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


No More Financial Worries 
and we’ve done something 
fine for the Old Book 


The Holy Bible! It’s always meant a lot to us 
—helped_us stand up against life’s hardest 
knocks. We wanted to have a real share in 
giving it to other folks. 

Then someone told us about the American 

- Bible Society’s Annuity Plan and we discov- 
ered how we could do something fine for the 
Old Book and at the same time protect our 
income for the future. 

Those checks from the Society have never 
failed to arrive on time—and they’re gener- 
‘ous too. Besides—they’re backed up by the 
Society’s nearly 100 years of experience in 
writing annuity agreements, 

Why not send the coupon today and learn 
how this Plan can fit your needs and at the 
same time help to further the distribution of 
the Word throughout the world. 

MAIL _THE _COUPON TODAY 


2] 


American Bible Societ ty, 
e Bible House, New York, N. 


I pease send me, without obligation, Sere | 
| booklet sp.43 entitled “A Gift That Lives?’ | 


IN GTI 6 ies eiscs cicto see Soe cee eae RO I 
I | 
Miiiddress irc o hehe aio a tea dere ] 
CTA ee aI ARR ANAT State ices ass | 
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Honor Bishop Claggett 


Special services commemorating the 
150th anniversary of the consecration 
of Bishop Thomas J. Claggett, first 
Bishop of Maryland and first to be 
consecrated on American soil, will be 
held in the Washington Cathedral on 
September 20. Bishop Freeman will 
conduct the service and will be as- 
sisted by Bishops Edward T. Helfen- 
stein of Maryland and William Mc- 
Clelland of Easton. Presiding Bishop 
Henry St. George Tucker will preach 
the sermon. 


When the Rev. Malcolm Goldsmith died 
not long ago in Madras he lacked only eight 
years of completing a century. This English 
missionary worked for sixty-eight years with 
Moslems in India, preaching, teaching, read- 
ing Hindustani, Arabic, and Persian, living 
through famines and epidemics of smallpox 
and cholera. 


Home again among her own people after 
two years’ study at St. Faith’s, the New 
York Church training school, Miss Rose 
Kubo in Mitchell, Neb., is assisting Miss 
Elizabeth Dixon with Church school teach- 
ing, youth activities and other Church work 
among the children and young people of 
Japanese parentage in Western Nebraska. The 
Episcopal Church has had a mission among 
these beet-sugar farmers and their families 
for some fifteen years. In the absence of the 
Japanese priest in charge, the Rev. Hiram 
Kano, now interned in Tennessee, more work 
than usual falls on the lay workers. 


African Warfare. When a recent convoy 
of British troop ships arrived at Capetown, 
South Africa, the chaplains had 600 men 
ready to present to Archbishop John Darby- 
shire, who confirmed them in St. George’s 
Cathedral. While this activity was going on 
at sea, 400 men had been prepared by 
chaplains among the forces active in the 
desert warfare of North Africa and were 
confirmed by Bishop E. F. Paget of Southern 
Rhodesia, who had gone north to assist in 
the desert area. 


Only as we worship are we able 
effectively to work . . . Though an 
intensely personal matter, faith is 
never a purely private matter . 
To be a Christian is to be a member 
of a living organism whose life de- 
rives from Christ. There is no other 
way of being a Christian—J. S. 
Whale in Christian Doctrine (Mac- 
millan, New York; $2). 


oe 


Where friendship 
and hospitality 
prevail . 


in one of the loveliest settings in 
New York, where your own pri- 
vate park gives you quiet, light 
and air in lavish abundance. No 
noise, no crowding, no garish dis- 
play. Just a serene smart home, 
with perfect service, delicious 
food, and a supremely right “park 
address.” Dining room air-condi- 
tioned. Send today for our illus- 
trated booklet “F” without obliga- 


tion. 


& 


TARIFFS: 


Single from $3.50 
Double from $5.00 
Suites from $8.00 


More liberal arrangements may be 
made by the year, month or week. 


Hotel 
Gramercy 


Fare 


52 GRAMERCY PARK N., NEW YORK 
CHARLES W. SCHWEFEL, Managing Director 
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ALL SAINTS’ 


EPISCOPAL COLLEGE 
Vicksburg, Mississippi 

A small Church school for girls offering 
four years of high school (specializing in col- 
lege preparatory) and two years of college. 
Emphasis on thorough work. 

Borders on the National Park in historic 
Vicksburg and overlooks the Mississippi. 


Arts — Mild Climate — Outdoor Sports 
Address: 


The REV. W. G. CHRISTIAN, Rector 


“The Church School Educates for 
Christian Citisenship.” 


? 
ALL SAINTS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA 
An excellently located, well-equipped midwest- 
ern Cathedral School. 57 years educating girls 
for Christian living. Fully accredited, college 
preparatory. Character emphasized, study hab- 
its established, individual ability recognized. 
Tuition Reasonable. Catalegue. 
Miss Evangeline Lewis, M.A., Principal 


MARGARET HALL 


Under Sisters of St. Anne (Episcopal) 


Small country boarding and day school for girls, 
from primary through high school. Accredited 
college preparatory. Modern building recently 
thoroughly renovated includes gymnasium and 
swimming pool. Campus of six acres with 
ample playground space, hockey field, and ten- 
nis courts. Riding. Board and tuition, $700 


For Catalog and View Folder, Address: 


Mother Rachel, O.S.A., Box F, Versailles, Ky. 


St. Mary's Ball =... 


Episcopal school for girls 6 to 18, established 
1837. Thorough personalized college prepara- 
tion and separate Lower School. Music, Art, 
Dramatics, and Secretarial subjects. Easily 
accessible to New York and Philadelphia. 


FLORENCE LUKENS NEWBOLD 
Headmistress Box F Burlington, N. J. 


KEMPER HALL Kenesha, 


Wisconsin 
Church School for girls, distinguished for the 
record of its alumnae. Modern plan of edu- 
cation—prepares for all colleges. Accredited. 
Unusual opportunities in Art, Music, Domes- 
tic Science, and Dramatics. Complete sports 
program. Also well organized Junior School. 
Under direction of the Sisters of St. Mary 

_ Catalog on request. Address Box F. 


ST. KATHARINE’S SCHOOL 


DAVENPORT, IOWA (Est. 1884) 


Broad academic program. Music. Arts. Type- 
writing. Sports. Individualized Instruction. 
Primary Grades through High School. Zest- 
ful living that cultivates physical, mental and 
spiritual resources. Moderate tuition. Three 
hours from Chicago. Write for Catalog, Box F. 
Under direction of SISTERS OF ST. MARY 


Bishop Whipple’s Famous Church School 


ST. MARY’S HALL 


FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 
77th Year 
Ages 12-19. Fully accredited, offering thor- 
ough college preparation and general courses. 
Fifth year. 
Margaret Robertson, M.A., Headmistress 
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(Continued from page 6) 
their warrior rulers coming down from 
the Baltic made Kiev on the Dnieper 
River their capital and from there 
pressed on down to Constantinople. 
The Patriarch of Constantinople was 
alert to do missionary work among the 
invaders, and a Christian bishop was 
sent to Kiev before the year 900. 

When Vladimir, a glittering bar- 
barian, became the sixth Grand Prince 
of Kiev in 980, he made military con- 
quests in many regions which brought 
him into touch with Islam, with the 
Jewish faith, and with the Western 
Church of Rome, but it was the East- 
ern Church and its gorgeous worship 
in the Constantinople Cathedral, St. 
Sophia, which pleased him most. Part- 
ly to make a state alliance, he was 
baptized and married a Christian wife. 
He then ordered all Kiev baptized and 
announced that a new people had been 
added to Christendom. 

Around the year 1,000 all the rest 
of the Russian lands followed Kiev— 
Great, Little, White, Red and Black 
Russia—and after this stormy begin- 
ning the Russian Church went on to 
develop ¢ountless saints and learned 
theologians, a unique religious art and 
matchless Church music. Moscow be- 
came the ecclesiastical capital. Mis- 
sionaries went out to tribesmen of 
western Siberia, to Kamchatka, Japan, 
Alaska, and what is now California. 

After nine centuries, during which 
abuses and corruptions developed, the 
Church was disestablished by the gov- 
ernment, in 1918, its great properties 
were confiscated, and years of intense 
suffering followed. But all reports 
agree that religion is still alive in the 
hearts of the Russian people. As B. J. 
Kidd of Oxford has said, ‘There re- 
mains the hope that the Orthodox 
Church, reinvigorated by its sufferings 
and rooted in the affections of its 
people, may yet be the means for 
the salvation of Russia.” 


Mark Your Calendar 


Sept. 27—Youth Sunday 

Sept. 27-Oct. 4—Christian Edu- 
cation Week 

Oct. 4—Forward in Service Sun- 
day 

Nov. 11—Day of Prayer 

Nov. 15—Every Member Can- 
vass Sunday 

Nov. 15—Presiding Bishop’s na- 


tion-wide radio broadcast 


SCHOOLS 


ST. AUGUSTINE'S COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


Accredited Church College for Negro Youth. 
Co-educational. Degrees of B.A. and B.S. 
Needs of the College: A Larger Endowment, 
Scholarship Aid for Worthy Students, Gifts 
for Current Expenses. Address: President. 
Legal title for bequests: Trustees of St. 
Augustine’s College, Raleigh, North Carolina 


THE CHURCH DIVINITY SCHOOL 
OF THE PACIFIC 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Dean, Henry H. Shires, 2457 Ridge Road 


ST. EDMUND’S 


Program of student work on campus develops 
sense of responsibility, initiative. Episcopalian. 
Preparation meets high standards. Health- 
ful Berkshire climate. Dramatics, school’ 
paper, glee club. All sports, excellent skiing. 
mmer camp in Vermont. Catalog. 
REV. H. BOARDMAN JONES 
Box F Stockbridge, Mass. 


BRECK SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


(Episcopal) An accredited College Preparatory 
Day and Boarding School, Grades 1 through 8% 
and High School. Christian Education paramount 
issue. Small classes. Boys taught how to study. 
20 athletic sports, 22 activities. No extra charge 
for horseback riding, crew, choir, band, etc. Sum- 
mer camp. Tuition. Day School, $200, $240, $295; 
Boarding, $595, $680. 
CHESTER H. DESROCHERS, Headmaster 
2477 Como Ave. W., St. Paul, Minn. 


CHRISTCHURCH SCHOOL 


A Church preparatory school for boys amid 
healthful and wholesome surroundings. Ideal 
location on a large tract on the Rappahannock 
River. Outdoor sports, including boating and 


sailing. High standards of scholarship, health 
and character. George L. Barton, Jr., Ph.D., 
Headmaster. For catalogue, address: 


The Registrar, CHRISTCHURCH: SCHOOL 
Christchurch, Virginia. 


Shattuck School 


Founded 1860 


An Episcopal Church Military School, fully 
accredited, preparing boys for all colleges, 
universities, government academies. Small 
classes. Fourteen sports, including golf, swim- 
ming, riding, trapshooting. Grades 7 through 
12. R.O.T.C. Catalog and View Book. 


Donald Henning, D.D., Rector, Faribault, Minn. 


THE TEACHERS OF THE CHILDREN OF Gop 
Conduct Religious Schools for Children 
Specific and definite training in religious attitudes 
combined with the best secular and academic in- 
struction available is offered in these all-year 
round schools. Nursery School through Junior 

College. For information address: 

The Mother Superior, 
THE ABBIE LOVELAND TULLER SCHOOLS 
Providence, R. I. Barnstable, Mass. Fairfield, Conn. 


“At the Nation’s In PESseney emergency, your 
i oy trained. for responsible 

Shrine” pacer ao College Prep. and 

Jr. Coll. All, modern fireproof 

bldges. Over 500 graduates now 


officers in U.S. Service. Small 
individualized classes. All 
sports. Motorized Field Artil- 


sere Broa eae, Cavalry, Sr. 
Band. Highest Govt. 


Bes Ge Catalog_address: 
> ayne, Pa. 
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LARN EXTRA CASH 


SAMPLE BOX ON APPROVAL 
Greeting cards are great morale builders. 
Let us cheer the men in the service this year 
and others with religious cards that revere 
the true Christmas. Represent our Big Line 
of Box Assortments and make largest profits 
by giving greater values of our Scripture 
Text Christmas and Everyday Assortments; 
Christmas and Everyday Wrappings; 50 
for $1, 50 for $1. ad and 25 for $1 lines 
with name imprin Be sure to carry our 
BIBLES AND. TESTAMENTS, for there 
is a growing demand forthese and ourother 
religious items. Full information sent with large $1 box on 
approval. Send no money. Rush request today. Churches and 
clubs use this opportunity to raise money for your treasury. 
LAWRENCE E, STROBEL & CO., Dept. RS-9 


257 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal., or 111 E. 5th St. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Make Easy Extra Money 


Newest aa sella’ on sight! eae friends 


besutifal ards — all richly EM- 1B 
0 charming Folders. @ $ 
BOSSED Tool 300 ive fora name. Designs Rasontmente 
galore. Large ron for you. Also offer un- 
equalled Bigrvalue pasar imentai60e, my Be. e321 Personal 
i i ers 
Detar cash 1 with Personal Stationery. ae cx. Stationery 


ce needed. Start earning now. Send no 
per . Samples sent on approval. Write. 


ARTISTIC, CARD CO., 194 Way, Elmira, N.Y. 


@ Samples Sent 
on Approval 


F 6 ae , for you, 

1 sell et samples on appro’ 
WALT other $i AM. ee PUBLISHERS 
160 N.Weshington st, Dept. 71 .Boston, Mass, 


Show New Eye-Catching 


PERSONAL CHRISTMAS CARDS 


tiful Christmas 
Beg pepe orders foshiocare i Aen eae 
$1. Also zast-seline 2 card Christmas 
for Your mehr 60c. 
igior as, Gift Wra! 
ards. Big line 
istmas Cards. and Box 
1M Assortments 


Christ-Honoring Folders 
Choice selection Scripture Text Christmas box 
assortments; Scripture Text everyday box as- 
sortments, and nationally advertised gifts of 
beauty and distinction in gift boxes. 

For further information write to 
TIMOTHY & COMPANY 
5720 Master St., Dept. FO Philadelphia, Pa. 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO 
36, East 22nd Street, N.Y. C 


YOUR PARISH 
Can use the facilities of 
American Church 
Building Fund Commission 
for 
Erection or repair of Church buildings 
or 
Refinancing construction debt 


LOANS ON LIBERAL TERMS 


281 Fourth Avenue New York 


Works in Japanese Camp 


From the new location in Tennessee where 
he is now interned with other Japanese, the 
Rev. Hiram Kano, normally at Scottsbluff, 
Western Nebraska, writes that the religious 
and educational activities of which he has 
charge are progressing vigorously. He has 
a Church service with sermon every Sunday 
morning, preaching to sundry Buddhists and 
Shintoists as well as Christians; he has a 
prayer meeting at 5:30 every morning under 
a big oak tree, a Bible class twice a week; 
Americanization lectures three times a week, 
and English classes from 9 to 11 four morn- 
ings. 


Two priests from India, one African, two 
Europeans and one Creole took part in the 
recent ordination of a Chinese in Trinidad. 
The Chinese is the Rev. S. H. Ko, who as a 
layman and then deacon worked in a Hong- 
kong outstation, braving dangers from 
bandits and Japanese soldiery, and now has 
come to Trinidad to work in the large 
Chinese colony. 


Some men look at God through their 
difficulties, and others look at their 
difficulties through God. 


GIFT TO CHURCH WHOSE " 
FORMER RECTOR WALKED 


Cae 


BEACHES RINGING HANDBELL 
TO WARN VESSELS OEE BOCK 


FORTH QUIZ 


Answers to questions on page 3. 


1. Providing people with Church instruc. 


tion and helping to improve their living con- 
ditions. Page 26. 


2. The year 1000. Page 6. 


3. He was medical missionary in the Dio- 


cese of Hankow, China, for ten years. Page 10. 
4. One out of every twelve. Page 12. 


5. All interdenominational work in TIIli- 
nois. Page 16. 


6. The Firestone rubber plantation. Page 8. 


7. Cities, oil fields, summer resorts, Indian 
reservation, state university, farms, ranches. 
Page 14. 


8. Guild of masons and carpenters who 


have built stone churches for several mis- 


sions in the Blue Ridge. Page 24. 
9. There were 126. Page 22. 


10. Assistant professor of history, over- 
seer of Episcopal students. Also rector of 
All Saints’ Church, Northfield. Page 20. 


11. “What Christ Demands of Youth.” 
Page 23. 


12. Nov. 15 to Dec. 6. Page 23. 


/[; 


=) During Civic War 
o ANCIENT BAPTISMAL 
FONT WAS REMOVED 
“plFROM FAMOUS Ponick 


ee Lorton ,VA., AND USED 
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THE CHURCH PENSION FUND 


and its subsidiaries 


administered for the benefit of the Church 


THE CHURCH HYMNAL CORPORATION 


Publishers of The Hymnal; Book of Common Prayer; A Prayer Book for Soldiers and 
Sailors; Book of Offices for Certain Occasions; Stowe’s Clerical Directory. 


THE CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Low cost insurance and annuity contracts available to the clergy, lay officials and active lay 
workers of the Church, either voluntary or paid, and their immediate families. 


THE CHURCH PROPERTIES FIRE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Low cost fire and windstorm insurance on property owned by or closely affiliated with the 
Church, and on the residences and personal property of the clergy. 


Further information available by addressing any of the above at 


20 Exchange Place ~ New York 


HISTORICAL 
MAGAZINE 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


. Contents for September, 1942 


: ORIGINS OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH PRESS 
An original contribution of FROM COLONIAL DAYS TO 1840 


great value to American by Clifford P. Morehouse, M.A., Editor of The Living Church 
Church history. About 125 Roreword 

pages. The Church Press re- ChapterI . . . . The Background of Episcopal Journalism 
ceives in this number proper Chapter abe elie Rca ae . Earliest Periodicals 
recognition of its part in the Chapter fh ey fits Rota Ree Osher Barly Periodicals: 1800-1820 
Ae yes a ee ene Chapter ae ~ '. The First Church Weeklies 
Church.” Interesting biograph- Chapter ee ale Maathlies--Ouarterlies Children's Magazines 
‘sal sid oli ht . fl Chapter Sat eel as . . THE CHURCHMAN (1831 ) 
fey ee eee TET Chapter VIL. . THE SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN (1835—) 
tial characters in our Church's Chapter VIII . . . THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS (1836—) 
history. Over 100 periodicals Chapter IX . . . . .. . «The Church Press in 1840 
and some 200 persons are con- Chapter X . Summary and Conclusion 
sidered in this study. Bibliography ro) iidewes! Book eviews 


ROE See ee ees. Fay oe ee ee 


Published Quarterly by authority of General Convention 


Per'Year 5 Paterson Street Per Copy 
$4.00 New Brunswick, N. J. $1.25 


God Caring 
Through : People 


>» 8 
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A CHRISTIAN EDUCATION UNIT 


Childrens 


'Yhe Churet’s : 


d 
in Grades 1 AP 


Boys and Girls 
Parents and Teachers 


All Acclaim 
Christian Education Units 


“This is a swell Sunday School. We wish it lasted 
longer,” exclaim children where Christian Edu- 
cation Units are used. 


“Better educationally than anything the Church has 
sponsored before,” say teachers and leaders. 


“Our children are really learning something,” say 
parents. 


These and countless similar comments from users of 
Christian Education Units flood National Council 
headquarters. The Units, planned to give boys and 
girls vital experiences in democratic Christian living, 
are now available for kindergarten through third and 
fourth grade. They provide up-to-date educational pro- 
cedures and sound religious teaching in an attractive 
format at low prices. You owe it to yourself, your boys 
and girls, your teachers and parents to introduce Chris- 
tian Education.Units in your parish this year. Mail 
this convenient coupon today. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York 


] Please send me more information about Christian Education Units : 


including a complete list of Units. 


O Please send me a sample Unit for Kindergarten, Grade I and II, 
Grade III and IV (cross out grades not wanted) at the special intro- 


ductory price of 15c each. (Regular price 25c each.) 


Lerch oSe“Sia0. eee eee tee ee once 
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Address 


